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Mz than 350,000 copies of The Specifi- 
cation Chart are in use today. Hundreds 
of the thousands of acknowledgments of its 
usefulness are from firms which may be said 
to constitute The Big Business of America. 


The five years of investigation and research 
which preceded the introduction of The 
Specification Chart are accurately and con- 
cisely embodied in this remarkable business 
ee Paper users concede that its nine 

asic paper gtades meet every business re- 
quirement for correspondence, reference, 
record and report. 


The Nine Eagle-A Bond Papers are pro- 
duced on a volume basis at bed rock costs. 
Users benefit from the economy of mass pro- 
duction and from the uniform quality made 
possible by long mill runs. 

The Specification Chart lists the purposes 
for which bond papers are used and auto- 
matically indicates “The Right Paper at the 
Right Price”. 


May we send you these three paper buying 
guides—The Chart, a copy of ‘The Correct 
Use of Bond Papers’’ and the Sample Port- 
folio of Eagle-A Bond Papers? 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, 
Covers, Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Your Pivot Men Determine 


Your 














Our User Concerns 
Cover every line of 
Business from 


AtoZ 
Automobiles, Automobile Bodies, 
Service, Supplies, Awnings 
Bags, Banks, Barrels, Baskets, 


Bakeries, 
Bearings, Beds, Be riiace Beverages, 
Bill Boards, Billiard T 
Bleacheries, 
+ samc wed Boxes, cel Bronze, 


Electrical Equip., Electrotypers, 
Eramels, Engineers, Engravers, 
Envelopes, Excelsior, Explosives 

Felt Mfrs., Fertilizers, __ Goods, 
Fire Arms, Flooring, 

Foundries, Foods, Fuel, , 


Galvanizers, Garages, Gas Mfrs., Gears, 
Glass, Gloves, Grocers ; 


Hair Goods, Hardware, 
Heating Equip., euokene” Foe 
Hospital Supplies, Hotels 


Ice Cream, Ice, Ignition Systems, 
Incubators, Iron, Insecticides 


Lithographers, Lubricators, Lumber 


Macaroni, Machinery, Matches, 
Medicines, Metals, Meters, Milk 
Products, Mines, Millwork, 
Mirrors, Motorcycles, Multigraphs, 
Musical Instruments 


Oils and Gasoline, Optical Goods, 
Overalls 


Organs, 


Packers, Paints, Paper, ee Photo 
Supplies, Plows, Plumbing 
Printers, Public. Utilities, » 
Pumps, Pulleys 


Radiators, Radio, Railroads, Raincoats, 
Razors, Refrigerators, Restaurants 


Safes, Sanitariums, Sash and Doors, 
Scales, Schools, Screens, Seeds, 
Ship Builders, Shirt Mfrs., Shoes, 
Shovels, Show Cases, 

Signs, Sporting Goods, Stationery 

Tailors, Tanneries, Tape, Taxis, 
Telephones, Textiles, Time Clocks, 

Tin, Tobacco, Toilet Articles, Tools, 
Towels, Toys, Trucks, Trucking 

Underwear 

Valves, Varnish, Veneers, Ventilating, 
Vulcanizers 

Wall Board, Washing Machines, 
Waste, Watches, Wearing Apparel, 
Wheels, Wire, Woodenware, 
Woolens, W: 

























155-165 E. Superior St. 
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Profit in 1925 


This year will bring wholesome Prosperity 
to those concerns which have built well within 


their organizations. 


Machinery and Plant Equipment is today at 
the very best. 


Money is plentiful and cheap.. 
Markets are opening everywhere. 


The Emphasis in Business today is upon 


MEN and the MANAGERS of MEN. 


These Managers of Departments, Branches 
or Groups will directly control the Net Re- 
sults for the Year. 


To them you have delegated the responsi- 
bility of ‘Management where contact ‘is had 
with workers — and that is the place where 
Human Element Management is on trial for 
profitable Results—every hour. 


Our Simple Plan helps Pivot Men. 


Sf, 


SETH SEIDERS INCORPORATED 


General Offices Eastern Sales Offices 
250 W. 57th St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FORBES Offers 


$225 in Cash Prizes for the Best 
Answers to the Question: 


“WHICH COMPANIES 

HAVE THE LOWEST 

LABOR TURNOVER 
IN AMERICA?” 


ORBES MAGAZINE wants to know—business 

men everywhere want to know—how your company 
has reduced its labor turnover. The cost of hiring and 
firing men in the shops—the cost of training and 
developing and constantly changing shop personnel— 
is a vital problem to American business. 


Some companies—some corporations—whethef indus- 
trial, railroad, or public utility—have solved the ques- 
tion of how to keep their men happy—how to prevent 
frequent disruptions—how to keep their same per- 
sonnel year in and year out—their main employment 
problem being only in adding new men of the right 
calibre when expanding business requires additional 
help. There will always be a certain percentage of 
shifting workers—but how to keep the percentage 
small in each individual shop is something FORBES 
wants to find out in this contest. 


PRIZES 
i eo ae $100 
Second Prize.............. 50 
Third Prize..............- 25 


Five additional Prizes of 10 each 


Conditions of the Contest 


1. Letters should show average labor turnover for the three- 
year period embracing 1922-1923-1924. 

2. Letters should also show average number cf employees for 
the same period. 

3. Contestants should show what caused a low turnover of labor. 

4. Letters are to be written only by those now employed by 
the companies abcut which they write. The contest is open to 
all employees of industrial concerns, railroads and public 
utilities. 

5. Letters should be accompanied by memorandum from an officer 
of the company, attesting to the truth and reliability of the 
statements and facts. 

6. Letters should not exceed 2,000 words in length. 

7. Comtest closes at midnight, April 30, 1925. Winners will be 
announced in the June 1, 1925, issue. 

8 The contest will be judged by the Editors of Forbes Magazine. 


Send your letters, as soon 
as they are completed, to 


Contest Editor 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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. What Will Spring Bring to Business? 


By B. C. Forbes 
Fact and Comment: 


Columbia University to Teach Management . 


Why Not Hold Conventions on Ship- 
Board? 

Why His Nose Is Red 

Should Stop Seven-Day Work Weeks on 
Railroads 

Play Soon Becomes Work 

Largest Employers Have Increased Work- 
ers 65 Per Cent. and Wages 201 Per Cent. 
Since 1914 

How Are Utilities Cultivating Goodwill? 


By The Editor 
Cartoon - - - - - - - By Marcus 


Bothering Business By H.A.Toulmin, Jr. 
How the N. C. R. Keeps on Breaking 
Records - By Frederick B. Patterson 


Thoughts on Life and Business - - - 


“Miscellaneous” Investments 
By John Moody 


The Sunlit Crest 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


My Favorite Motto By Bernard M. Baruch 


“Let Work Begin”—A Slogan that Wiped 
Out a Deficit - By Wm. A. McGarry 


How to Cut Collection Costs 
By F. R. Otte 


Sparks from Tom Dreier’s Anvil - - - 


Samuel Insull Gives Pointers on Picking 
Winners - - By Jonathan Brooks 


Forbes Time-Saving News Service - - 


Efficiency Aids Railway Income 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Public Utility Prize Contest Announce- 
ment - - - - = = = = © -= «= « 


Views of Leaders - - - - - = = = 


Foreign Situation Generally Good 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Stock Market Outlook By J. G. Donley 
Wall Street Pointers - - - - - - - 
Public Utilities News in Brief - - - - 


Opportunities for Investors 
By Raymond V. Sykes 


How to Select Bonds - By F. J. Lisman 
Digest of-Corporation News - - - - 


New Moves in Automotive Business and 
Transport - - - - - - +--+ =: = 


New Machines and Methods to Cut Costs 


Building and Mortgage Survey 
By R. D. Maxwell 


To Give Youa Laugh - - - -... 
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Features you would expect to find 
only in higher priced cars 


Long semi-elliptic springs—dry plate disc clutch, re- 
quiring no lubrication—extra strong rear axle with 
banjo-type housing—beautiful Fisher bodies on closed 
models—Duco finish in beautiful colors on all models 
—one-piece VV type windshield on closed models! 



















These are but a few of the quality features of con- 
struction of the new Chevrolet — features that you 
would expect to find only on high priced cars. 


| Selling a product of such unusual value makes for 
| sound, profitable business for the Chevrolet dealer. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 




















RC 
for Economical Transportation 


Roadster — $525 Touring — $525 Coupe— °715 Coach— °735 


Balloon Tires and S eat Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Special 
yon Wheels $25 Artillery Wheels $25 Extra Wheels Standard Equip- Artillery Wheels Standard 
| ment Equipment 
. 
Sedan — 825 
| : . Commercial $ Express $ 
Ball T : : 
4 Wheels Standard , ao Chassis— 42 5 Truck Chassis 550 
i ment 
a 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Wisconsin 
S-U, 4-Cyl. 













T writes a better cost record! No other 

truck motor of comparable size equals 
this Wisconsin in economy—or perform- 
ance! 


Not through fads and fancies, but by im- 
proving and refining the sound, efficient, 
overhead-valve design, Wisconsin has cre- 
ated a motor that develops more power per 
cubic inch of piston displacement than any 
other type of engine. 


Drivers like Wisconsin for its power and 
reliability ; owners like it because it saves on 
gas, and oil, and service expense. 


If you have a truck, bus, car, boat or machine 
to power, let’s exchange specifications. 


(Wisconsin guarantees delivery per-schedule.) 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Great Stores Become 
National Institutions 


REAT stores become 

something more than 

retail houses; often 
they grow into institutions of 
national and international in- 
terest and significance. 

In their growth, in their 
policies, and in their ideals of 
service there are just as many 
points of human interest, just 
as much that is broadly in- 
structive, just as much in- 
spiration as lies in the tales 
that can be told of industrial 
concerns. 

When retail institutions 
are mentioned the average 
reader will think of John 
Wanamaker’s of New York 
and Philadelphia, Filene of 
Boston, the Londner Co. of 
Cleveland and a number of 
others. If his knowledge goes 
beyond national boundaries, 
there may come to mind 
Selfridge of London, Werth- 
emeir of Berlin, and the T. 
Eaton Company of Toronto. 


How Eaton’s Became 
Greatest British Store 


If you have never heard of 
the T. Eaton Company of 
Canada, there is a surprise in 
store for you in Forbes for 
April 1. 

Eaton’s is the greatest 
store in the British Empire. 
Every year many representa- 
tives of American stores 
journey north to find out 
what makes it grow and 
grow. You won’t need to go 
to Toronto to get the facts 
and the whys and where- 
fores, for “Forbes” sent Rob- 
ert P. Crawford there to get 
the story for you, and he has 
put it all into a mighty inter- 
esting article. 

Here’s a bit of summariz- 
ing that partially reveals the 
size. of Eaton’s: Employs 
20,000 persons; occupies five 
square blocks in the heart of 
a city; owns its own fac- 
tories; keeps fifty employees 
busy every morning taking 
orders for its grocery depart- 








ment. 


It will help you to know 
how Eaton’s does it. 
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What Will Spring Bring to 


HE beginning of March finds 
securities selling around the 
highest average prices ever 
reached. This can be interpreted as 
reflecting confidence in the country’s 
general business outlook. 

In my opinion this confidence is 
solidly based. Complaints are heard 
in not a few quarters that demand 
lacks snap, that operations are still 
being conducted cautiously, that for- 
ward ordering is limited, and that 
prices are not on the whole moving 
upwards. 

All this, instead of being disap- 
pointing, is reassuring, for it means 
that our whole business position is 
being kept on a sound, strong, stable 
foundation, entirely free from riskv 
speculation and inflation. It should 
mean that business wifi conunue te 
move rationally durng coming 
months, 

While business admittedly is not 
showy, surely it is substantial. 
are the facts? 

Labor is well employed, almost fully 
employed, at wages carrying practi- 
cally the greatest purchasing power 
ever known. 

Our agricultural population, as a 
whole, has re- 
covered markedly 
from its period of 
acute depression, 





What. 


Business? 


By B. C. Forbes 


food animals have improved in price. 
with hogs bringing the best figures in 
five years. 

Much comment was excited by an 
advance in the New York Federal 
Bank’s discount rate from 3 to 3% 
per cent., but the fact remains that 
money rates are still very low—they 
compare favorably, from the borrow- 
er’s point of view, with pre-war 
charges, something which cannot be 
said of many commodities. Notwith- 
standing our export of some $170,- 
000,000 of gold during recent months, 
the supply of money and credit is 


‘abundantly able to take care of all the 


business expansion within sight. Not 
only so, but a great many corporations 
have raised capital by the millions, 
and only part of it has thus far been 
spent. 

Our transportation companies con- 
tinue to carry record-breaking vol- 
umes of freight and are demonstrat- 
ing their ability to retain an increased 
percentage of profit. The railroad 
outlook and railroad conditions, both 
financial and physical, are the most 
encouraging in years. | 

Public utility corporations show 
vigorous growth and, generally speak- 


PURCHASING POWER OF DOLLAR 


In Cents Compared with 1914 


Based on Cost of Living Compiled by National Industrial Conf. 





ing, improving the financial results. 

The building industry exhibits re- 
markable vitality. New England re- 
ports an outburst of phenomenal 
activity, and reports covering the 
whole country astonish many who had 
looked for diminishing operations. 
In certain sections of Greater New 
York, it is becoming difficult to find 
enough tenants to fill new buildings. 

The steel industry is operating on 
a scale exceeding anything known in 
pre-war times. Whether the present 
scale can be maintained remains to 
be seen. 

Numbers of motor manufacturers 
are increasing their working forces, 
and with price cutting apparently 
over, a reasonably good year is looked 
for, especially as most concerns have 
put themselves into a healthy condi- 
tion financially and in the matter of 
inventory. 

The rubber industry is also making 
headway. 

The oil industry is benefiting - 
higher prices, and the prospects for 
better returns this year are bright. 

The important textile industry, al- 
though still far from booming, shows 
modest recovery both here and abroad. 

The shoe indus- 
pe still some- 
of a lag- 

gard. 


and, although all Sugar is now 
is not yet’ well on July 1914 July 1915 July 1917 July 1918 Nov. ra Nov. 1919 giving a distinctly 
every farm or in better account of 
every agricultural itself after its 
State, the long period of un- 
improvement in Mar. 1920 July 1920 Nov 1920 July 1921 Mar. 1922 Nov. 1922 satisfactory ir- 
most directions regularity. 


has been most 
notable. Wheat 
and other grains 

command a ery Past 
remunerative 
prices, cotton 
growers have had 
the opportunity to 
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Retail business 
is nothing to brag 
about, although 
Marshall Field & 
Co. are able to 
report: “Our 
wholesale busi- 
ness for the two 








sell at better than 
25 cents a pound: 


changes in the purchas 


his chart, prepared by itis Union Trust Company of Cleveland, indicates —_ 
ing power of the dollar from 1914 to 1925. 


months ending 
(Cont. on page 791) 

















































Fact and 


With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


By the Editor 


- 
’ 


Management is destined to play a far more impor- 
o- ° . ° 
taft part in the scheme of things to-morrow than it 


Wil be much larger than our enterprises of to-day. 


fe ae in the past. Our enterprises of to-morrow 


Ye Therefore, broader and _ abler 


\ 2? 


COLUMBIA management will be required. 
To TEACH The ideal training for the ideal 
MANAGEMENT manager of to-morrow would em- 


a brace engineering, law, account- 
ing, finance, international ramifications and, above all, 
the handling of men. 

In the past our technical colleges have taught stu- 


dents how to handle machinery; other institutions 


have taught young men how to apply chemistry; still 
other institutions have taught finance or transporta- 
tién or some other phase of modern activity. But the 
executive capable of managing an enterprise employ- 
ing 50,000 or 100,000 or 250,000 or 500,000 human be- 
ings must in future possess a faculty and ability be- 
yond an@above all this; he must understand the work- 
ings‘@f the human mind, he must know psychology 
as it exists in the factory and furnace and not merely 
as it is presented in books, he must cultivate an ap- 
pealing personality, sincere and deep human sym- 
pathy, genuine love of his fellowmen and an over- 
mastering yearning to render service to the world. 

Heretofore there has not been adequate effort to 
wed technical education or legal education or finan- 
cial education or scientific education to education de- 
signed to fit students to understand and lead and co- 
operate with large bodies of ordinary men. The 
$100,000, $500,000 and $1,000,000 business executives 
of to-morrow are less likely to be brilliant engineers 
or brilliant lawyers or brilliant chemists or brilliant 
bankers than all-round men who have industriously 
applied themselves to mastering different branches of 
economics and finance and who have, in addition, as- 
siduously cultivated knowledge and capacity for so 
handling men as to inspire them with a warm spirit 
of teamwork and enthusiasm. Men who are handled 
right will handle machinery and tools right. There 
will be a big place for engineers, chemists, lawyers 
and others, but the biggest place of all will be for the 
man able to weld all these into one cohesive organi- 
zation and able, at the same time, to win the regard 
and the loyalty of the rank and file of his wage- 
earners. 

Qualities of the heart will be as necessary as qual- 
ities of the head. 

For such leaders rewards will be offered transcend- 
ing anything even dreamed of to-day. To be able 
to fill such a place right, a man will first have to be 
right. 

* * * 

A lot of pruning and trimming is necessary to produce 

an American beauty. A scrub rose needs no training. 


The president of a leading group of banks in Los 
Angeles, J. Dabney Day, tells me he is going to urge 
that California bankers hold their next convention 
on board ship during a trip to Honolulu. Doesn’t 

this novel idea strike you as at- 


WHY NOT tractive? Many conventions are 
HOLD ‘ 
CONVENTIONS little more than excuses for sup- 


ON SHIPBOARD? posedly busy men to get away 
from work to enjoy a round of 
pleasure in some other city. Association officers of- 
ten complain that it is almost, if not quite impossible 
to get members to attend serious sessions in decent 
numbers. On shipboard members could not, at least, 
stray off to play golf, attend theatres or visit cabarets. 
They would always be within reach of the convention 
whips. By attending to business while at sea, the 
conventionists would be free to enjoy themselves on 
reaching their destination. 

Are you not inclined to think this idea will be 
widely adopted? 


x * * 
He who pulls needs no pull. 
* * * 


You can’t feather your nest comfortably by perpetual 

hair-splitting. 
a et 

While visiting North Carolina the other day, a friend 

related this incident to me: A member of one ‘of the 

best known families in the State was very fond of 

liquids which tend to cause red noses. This gentle- 

man’s nose looked like a beet, 


WHY An acquaintance had the audacity 
aie to ask him one day how he came 
IS RED to have so red a nose. He testily 


replied, “It’s always glowing with 
pride because it never tries to push its way into other 
people’s affairs.” 
Curiously, I had scarcely finished chuckling over 
this wheeze when I read this, by Herbert Spencer: 


The man who spends his energies on private affairs and 
refuses to take part in public affairs, complimenting himself 
on his wisdom in minding his own business, is blind to the 
-_ _ his own business is possible only by the prosperity 
of all. 


“Mind your own business” ordinarily is excellent 
advice. But unless our influential financial and bus- 
iness leaders take a broader view of their respon- 
sibilities than merely concentrating all their vitality 
upon money makjng, finance and business by and by 
will suffer. Happily, the younger generation of 
American business giants are more and more realizing 
that their country has a right to call upon them for 
the performance of public services. If financial, in- 
dustrial and other business leaders refuse to interest 
themselves in public affairs, other classes will, with 
results not calculated to preserve and strengthen the 
existing economic system. 
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Is the seven-day work week right or wrong, com- 
mendable or condemnable? The power of public 
opinion has stopped it in most industries. The steel 
industry held out stubbornly but finally had to abol- 
ish this un-American evil. The 
railroads, however, have not 
taken warning. Many of their 
employees still work seven days 
a week and every week of the 
year. The writer has received a deluge of letters 
from seven-day workers complaining most bitterly 
of their lot. The wives of such workers have also 
sent in pitiable pictures of the existence they lead. 
Worker after worker tells of having slaved for years 
without a single day’s pleasure. 


SHOULD STOP 
SEVEN-DAY 

WORK WEEKS 
ON RAILROADS 


If it was wrong to work steel employees and other 
classes seven. days a week, why is it right to work 
railway employees seven days a week? 

Several railway executives have attempted to mini- 
mize the amount of seven-day work done on their 
roads, but not one has thus far presented a defense 
of the seven-day week. Does this mean that railway 
managers realize in their hearts and souls that the 
seven-day week is indefensible? If so, why do they 
allow the evil to continue without making the slight- 
est effort to remedy it? Is it because they imagine 
that the victims of the seven-day week are powerless 
to rebel and that public opinion will, for some miracu- 
lous reason, not be brought to bear against the rail- 
roads as it was brought to bear against the steel in- 
dustry and other industries? 


Nearly twenty years ago Frank A. Vanderlip, then 
a director of the Union Pacific, admitted to me that 
the railroads were riding a very high horse and that 
they were heading for a fall. We all know what 
happened. The public rose in their wrath and un- 
horsed the autocratic railroad czars. Regulation was 
carried almost to the point of strangulation. But 
the railroad powers brought it upon themselves. 


Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. If 
the seven-day week and the 365-day work year is not 
right, is it farsighted or shortsighted on the part of 
railroad managers to do nothing until compelled to 
act? If they apply themselves earnestly and con- 
scientiously to remedying the evil, they can probably 
effect reforms satisfactory both to the workers and 
themselves. But if they persist in shutting their eyes 
to the evil until an aroused public induce the politi- 
cians to pass restrictive legislation, then the likelt- 
hood is that the prescribed remedy will not be entire- 
ly satisfactory to railroad managers or to those of 
us who have invested some of our savings in railroad 
securities. 

The plea that telegraphers, signalmen, towermen, 
etc., are not compelled to work every day of the 
year, but can obtain relief, is. theoretically plausible, 
but according to many workers who have written 
me, any man scheduled for a seven-day “trick” who 
demanded a day off every week wouldn’t last long. 
And common sense tells one that this is so. 

American citizens should not in this year of our 
Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-five, have to 
work every day of the week, every Sunday, every 
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holiday, every day of every year, in order to earn a 
living. Normal, healthy, wholesome, family life can- 
not be maintained if the breadwinner never has a . 
single day to spend with his children and the mother 
of his children. 

As one who believes in living and letting live, who 
believes that in this glorious land a young, able- 
bodied, industrious citizen should be able to live ra- 
tionally by working six days a week, the indifference 
of railway managers to the seven-day evil is not only 
condemnable but lamentably shortsighted. Business 
statesmanship should diligently seek to remove this 
moral crime before it is made a legal crime. 

What do our railroad managers propose to do 
about it? 

* * * 

Obstacles test how far we can rise. 

x * * 


. Many an employee gets up because he was made to sit 
up. 
* * + 
A light heart lightens heavy work. 
eo 


The salesman who gets cold feet is sure to be fired. 
* * * 


When the snow and the ice were inches deep at 
home I was able to journey Southwards where there 
was no snow and plenty of sunshine. How I rev- 
elled in my leisure during the first few days. . As I 

played golf in shirt-sleeves I pit- 


PLAY ied my friends and others who 
+= ll were splashing through slush and 
WORK snow and mud at home. Grad- 


ually, however, my zest for play 
subsided. Even golf began to savor of monotony and 
work. By the end of two weeks I was eager to re- 
turn to the daily grind. I found, too, that men and 
women who had nothing to do and could journey 
wherever their fancy suggested, were a rather dis- 
satisfied, peevish, unhappy lot. Work, even too much 
work, is preferable to too much play. Play can be- 
come harder work than work. After all, the Almighty 
knew what He was about when He decreed a life of 
work for most of us. I don’t envy any millionaire 
who is an unproductive loafer. I pity him. 
All work and no play is, of course, bad. All play 
and no work is infinitely worse. 
* * * 
To be useful, even a pin must have a head. 
x * * 
Our schooling starts—or should start—all over again 
after we leave school. 
i tet 


To go forward you don’t have to be forward. 
es 
Neither flatter nor flout your boss. Help him. Then 
he'll help you. 
ae. 
Try becoming dissatisfied with yourself instead of with 
your job. ae 
ere 
If you keep on as you are going, where will you deserve 
to be ten years from now? 
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ITTLE eddies in bus- 

5 iness should not dis- 

turb this country, for 

the great groundswell is for- 
ward and upward. 

I have just obtained from 
the largest enterprises in 
the country figures show- 
ing the number of workers 
they now employ and the 


Largest Employers 
Have Increased 
Workers 65% and 
Wages Paid 201% 
Since 1914 


$111,680,000 a year, which is. 
almost three times the totak 
for 1914. General Electric 
is filling pay envelopes at. 
the rate of $110,938,000 a 
year, contrasted with $32,- 
339,000 at the end of 1914 
and $43,229,000 at the end 
of 1913. 

Armour & Company re- 
port wages running at the 














amount of wages they now 








pay as contrasted with their 

1914 figures. The showing is calculated to inspire 
profound confidence in the nation’s present position 
and in its prospects. 

Particularly impressive is the tremendous increase 
in the payrolls of our largest employers. The in- 
crease in working forces is very notable, but the in- 
crease in wages paid is the overshadowing feature of 
the exhibit. Whereas total workers have increased 65 
per cent., total wages paid have increased no less than 
201 per cent. True, the cost of living meanwhile has 
risen approximately sixty per cent., but wages clearly 
have in most industries risen distinctly more. 

The largest payer of wages in America is the 
United States Steel Corporation. Its payroll is now 
running at the rate of $444,662,000 a year, contrasted 
with $121,714,000 in 1914. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company is 
second. Its 1925 payroll will exceed $376,814,000, 
against an annual rate of $96,483,000 at the beginning 
of 1915. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad makes almost as strik- 
ing a showing. It paid wages totalling $359,266,000 
last year, whereas in 1914 its wage bill was only 
$179,475,000. 

The New York Central Lines is filling wages at 
the rate of $282,000,000 a year, against $116,400,006 
in 1914. 

General Motors in 1923 had a total wage bill, ex- 
clusive of certain affiliated companies, of $138,290,000, 
an increase of fully 100 per cent. over 1921. Bethle- 
hem Steel is now distributing wages at the rate of 


rate of $82,000,000 a year, 
compared with only one-third that amount ten years. 
ago. (Incidentally, whereas this company paid 
farmers $198,421,000 in 1914, it paid them $406,730,000 
last year—hogs are bringing about. $7 each more 
than one year ago.) Swift & Company now has a 
payroll equalling $76,800,000 a year, compared with 
$30,000,000 in 1915. Westinghouse has jumped from 
$12,000,000 in 1914 to $57,600,000. 

The Eastman Kodak Company now has a payroll 
of more than three times what it was ten years ago. 
F. W. Woolworth Company shows a still larger per- 
centage increase; its payroll last year reached $20,- 
54(',000 contrasted with $5,625,000 in 1914. 

Think of the enormous increase in the amount of 
money put ‘nto circulation by these companies alone. 
Is it any wonder that all previous records are being 
broken by railroad freight, bank clearings, building 
operations, postal receipts, stock market transactions, 
utility expansion, retail sales, etc., etc.? 

Turning to the expansion in working forces, what 
do we find? 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
heads the list, with 279,651 employees, compared with 
142,527 at the beginning of 1915. Telephones in oper- 
ation have increased during the same period from 
8,658,612 to 15,907,000. 

The Steel Corporation now has 243,776 workers 
against 134,313 ten years ago. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad had an average of 208,- 
801 employees last year compared with 198,273 in 
1914, a nominal increase compared with the 100 per 
cent. increase in the system’s wage bill. The New 











Employees 








Name of Company 10 Years Ago Now 
Te Re are 134,313 243,776 
nie oe ee te, Co...... 142,527 279,651 
Pennsylvania R.R. ........ 198,273 208,081 
N. Y. Central Lines........ 130,719 160,085 
Bethlehem Steel Corp..... 49,796 60,383 
General Electric Co....... 41,669 68,406 
pe Eo ae 35,610 58,905 
OE Srey -. 39,000 54,000 
Westinghouse Elec. ....... 16,000 35,600 
F. W. Woolworth Co..... 12,123 25,106 
Marshall Field & Co....... 15,000 22,500 
Eastman Kodak Co....... : 

Gen. Motors Corp......... *45 965 $97,747 


Average Increase........ 
*1921. 71923. 





























Wages 
Inc. % 10 Years Ago Now Inc. % 
81 $121,714,000 $444,662,000 265 
96 96,483,000 376,814,000 290 
5 179,475,000 359,266,000 100 
22 116,400,000 282,000,000 142 
21 41,712,000 111,680,000 167 
64 32,339,000 110,938,000 243 
65 28,000,000 82,000,000 193 
38 30,000,000 76,800,000 156 
122 12,000,000 57,600,000 380 
107 5,625,000 20,540,000 265 
50 ee a 90 
60 a a 220 
112 *66,000,000 138,290,000 109 
65% 201% 
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York Central Lines now employ 160,085 compared 
with 130,719 in 1914. 

Industrial companies show much bigger increases 
in working forces. For example, General Motors at 
the end of 1923 had a force of 97,747, whereas in 1914 
it employed only 14,141. Swift & Company employed, 
in round numbers, 54,000 workers last year, against 
39,000 ten years ago. Armour & Company’s increase 
has been from 35,610 in 1914 to 58,905. Bethlehem 
Steel has jumped from 49,796 to 60,383, both totals 
covering certain properties which were not controlled 
by Bethlehem ten years ago. General Electric’s work- 
ing force decreased from 56,469 at the end of 1913 
to 41,669 at the end of 1914, but has since risen to 
68,406. Woolworth had 12,123 employees ten years 
ago, whereas it now has 25,106. Marshall Field & 
Company now has 22,500 on its payroll, compared with 
15,000 ten years ago. Westinghouse has jumped from 
16,000 to 35,600. Eastman Kodak’s increase has been 
60 per cent. 

The late J. P. Morgan never uttered a sounder 
warning than when he cautioned against becoming 
“a bear on the’ United’ States.” 

* * * 


Public utilities are entering so largely into the 
daily life of the American people that it is infinitely 
important that. they so,.conduct their operations as. 
to win the goodwill of the public. Corporations that® 
»# run street cars and supply elec- 


= a tricity and gas to light homes and 
UTILITIES . 
CULTIVATING furnish the power for a rapidly 


increasing number of household 
labor-saving appliances come 
closer to the home than any other form of big bus- 
iness. Therefore, whether the rank and file of the 


——— all 
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people come to have a high regard or a poor regard 
for Big Business depends more upon the actions of 
those who manage our utility enterprises than upon 
any other group of business men. 

Realizing the vital importance, not only to business 
but to the country as a whole, of having the right kind 
of relations built up between utility companies and 
their communities, “Forbes” is to find out, by mearis 
of a nation-wide contest, where and how this problem 
has been most successfully solved. 

Which utility company has established ideal friend- 
liness with the people of its territory? How has this 
been accomplished? What plans and programs have 
been found most effective? Just how have these¢ 
plans and programs been carried out? What little 
and what big moves have played a helpful part in 
gaining goodwill? 

The National Electric Light Association will cot 
operate with “Forbes” in bringing to the attention 
of every utility company in the United States this 
plan for ascertaining where and how and by whom th¢ 
most satisfactory public relations have been achieved. 
The prize-winning articles will be published in this 


magazine and, supplemented by copies of the locall 


newspaper advertisements, posters and other mate} 
rial, will be spread before the annual N. E. L. A. con- 
vention at San Francisco, so that the members may 
be helped to the fullest possible extent. ~ 

Three certificates will be presented to the ae 
prize winners, along with a very handsome silver cu 
to the company awarded premier honors. 

* * * 


Art ts only work well done. Are you an artist? 
en. ¢ : ' 


The road to the top naturally is uphill. | 











Two-Line Editorials 














Spring promises to bring a tonic to business. 
* 2K * 
City breadeaters are beginning to feel sorry for them- 


selves rather than for farmers. 
: * * * 


Both income tax rates and income tax forms need 
reforming. 
x * x 
A suggestion: Don’t go short of cotton or long. of 
wheat. 
* 1K * 
February, instead of, proverbially, bringing lower stock 
prices, brought the highest average quotations ever wit- 


nessed. 
K * * 


Just as auto prices go down, up goes gasoline! 
2 2 
Our investments in Latin-America have jumped since 
1913 from one to three billions, with more under consid- 


eration. 
* > * 


The death of the sixty-eighth Congress, you may have 
noticed, caused no national mourning. 





Russia continues to commit slow suicide. 
* * * 


Gov. Silzer of Jersey declares there is a “cement trust.” 


Maybe he’s right. 
ee 


In some parts of Greater New York “premiums” are 
offered to attract tenants to new apartment buildings. 

2 * 

The shortest month was long on cheerful dividend an- 


nouncements—only sixty-four of them. 
* * * 


| 


A prediction: The governmental probing of Genera 
Electric won't bring much to light. 
ee. © 
Hogs—the four-footed variety—are selling at the high- 
est prices in five years. 
Se ae. 
Congress, in its closing days, gave a fine exhibition of 
business efficiency, didn’t it? Yet some people want more 
Government ownership of industry. 
+ © 


I ndustry will soon rival cotton in the South. 
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Bothering 


An Outspoken Series on the 
—<A Good Institution 


1 eee a _ 


= ON orem geen cole nee 


E have it on the authority 
of the Supreme Court 
that success in business 


is not reprehensible and that suc- 
cess alone does not show that re- 
prehensible methods have been 
used. «| 

‘Yet in many of its.cases the 
Federal Trade Commission had no 
stronger basis for its prosecutions 
than the fact that some concern 
had been outstandingly successful 
and so, it apparently reasoned, 
there must be something wrong. 

Applying the same reasoning to 
the Trade Commission there can 
be no suspicion of reprehensible 
practice on its part, for it is notably 
unsuccessful in making its com- 
plaints and orders stick. 

Forty per cent. of all the com- 
plaints issued by the Commission 
have been dismissed by the Com- 
mission itself as unjustified. Of 
those complaints which the Com- 
mission has upheld and for which 
it has issued orders to cease and 
desist, from 60 to 65 per cent. have 
been reversed when they were ap- 
pealed to the courts. Of course, 
not all of its orders have been ap- 
pealed, but it seems fair to apply 
this ratio as typical. At that rate 
it seems likely that about 75.or 
80 per cent. of the complaints 
issued by the Commission against 
business concerns are wholly un- 
justified. 


Why Commission is Failure 


That indicates that, as now con- 
ducted, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is not an unqualified suc- 
cess. Even the severest critics of 
our courts have to admit that their 
decisions are correct, in the light 
of both law and justice, at least 
95 per cent. of the time. 

Certainly no business could long 










By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


Of Toulmin & Toulmin 


continue that was not right in its 
actions at least 50° per cent. of the 
time. 

There are two principal reasons 
for this failure. The most impor- 
tant one is that the Commission 
regularly oversteps its authority 
and undertakes to do things that 
it was never intended to do. The 
other reason lies in an improper 
organization and method of pro- 
cedure. 


_ Many Cases Reversed by Courts 


In this article I shall show what 
the Commission has accomplished 
in making life miserable for busi- 
ness men and how it has hurt the 
legitimate profits of law-abiding 
concerns. Then, in a later article, 
I will tell what people who know 
think should be done to, and about, 
it. 

Typical of the cases that have 
been reversed by the courts when 
appeal was taken from the order 
of the Commission was _ one 
brought by a hog raiser who 
alleged restraint of competition. 
Boiled down, the plaintiff objected 
to his competitor’s advertising, 
“My pigs are better than yours,’ 
while the plaintiff claimed — 
they were not better—that,- 
fact, they were the same thing. 


The judge said, with a touch of 


justified irritation. 


Pages of testimony have been taken, 
thousands of dollars of expense in- 
curred, for the government and fer 
the respondent, and the time and at- 
tention of the Commission and of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, all over the 
question of the genealogy and eugenics 
of a hog. I do not believe that the 
Federal Trade Commission was cre- 
ated for any such purpose, nor that 
the time and efforts of the Federal 


Business 
Federal Trade Commission 
That Has Gone Wrong 


Courts should be devoted to such situ- 
ations. 

It interests not the whole public, 
but only those on farms; not all farm- 
ers, but only those who are stock 
raisers; not all stock raisers, but only 
swine breeders; and not all swine 
breeders, but only those with predilec- 
tions for the Chester type. I cannot 
believe there is. any statutory public 
interest in establishing that the “Mam- 
moth” hog of early Pennsylvania lived 
only in fable and is mythological, not 
historical. Nor is there any “palming 
off.” 


While the Commiission was 
busying itself, old maid fashion, 
with this petty barnyard squabble, 
cases of great public interest were 
awaiting action. Dozens of big 
concerns making products univers- 
ally needed were uncertain how to 
proceed in getting their products 
into the hands of the users in a 
legal way. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
was created for the primary purpose 
of dealing with the broad questions 
of unfair competition in order to 
prevent. monopolies at the source. 
The theory was that if unfair com- 
petition could be so prevented, 
then trusts and monopolies would 
die before they were born. 


How Business Is Hampered 


Not only does the act authoriz- 
ing the Commission make this 
plain; the proceedings in Congress 
while the act was being considered 
show what the intent of all was. 
For example: 

“The Commission has no author- 
ity to act unless the methods of 
unfair competition shall injurtously 
affect the public interest. That must 
be the basis of its action and juris- 
diction. In that way the Commis- 
sion will be freed from private 
quarrels and controversies.” 

Mere private disputes between 
individuals or groups of individuals 
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not involving the general public 
were to be relegated to the courts 
for their proper settlement as 
heretofore. 

Congress wisely decided that no 
single institution could undertake 
to correct all the business morals 
of the country in minute detail 
and settle all the personal quar- 
rels of individual traders. 

If the Commission could settle 
several of the major problems each 
year it would be doing a tremen- 
dous work of great public benefit. 
Nearly all business men, of large 
or small interests, heartily en- 
dorsed the purposes of the Trade 
Commission and urged the passage 
of the act. They felt that fair 
business is always good business. 
They wanted the broad problems 
of unfair competition settled, while 
letting business go along un- 
hampered and with a minimum of 
government interference. 

To-day, however, the business 
interests and the public find that 
this Commission of limited powers 
has assumed itself to be the clear- 
ing house for endless private quar- 
rels, while great matters of public 
policy are delayed or unattended 
to and the settlement of these 
quarrels themselves is so delayed 
that the participants are done 
grave injustice while awaiting the 
decisions of the Commission. 

The Commission has _ also 
usurped the duties of regular gov- 
ernment departments and con- 
ducted statistical researches caus- 
ing the greatest expense to private 
companies. A later article will 
describe these activities and their 
results in detail. 


Typical Cases 


The courts have repeatedly tried 
to curb the Commission in its ex- 
cursions into matters with which 
it should have no concern. Typical 
of these cases is that of the Sears- 
Roebuck Company of which the 
court said: 


The Sears-Roebuck case was typical 
_ Of the class which, in my judgment, 
was not intended to be brought within 
the act. Competitors complained that 
the Sears-Roebuck Company promoted 
the sale of its goods by advertising 
certain non-existent merits; there is 
no suggestion that the practice tended 
toward monopoly or restraint of com- 
petition; the Commission evidently 
assumed, perhaps for lack of any chal- 
lenge, that “unfair competition” in this 
act would have the broadest natural 
meaning as in private controversies be- 
tween traders—an inference in express 
conflict with the repeatedly declared 
purposes of House and Senate. 


In the Asbestos case, the courts 
again reversed the Commission 
and found that the mere fact that 
one competitor bribed the em- 
ployee of another competitor was 
a private quarrel and not an un- 





fair method which would affect tlie 
public interest. 

The various Courts of Appeal 
and the Supreme Court of the 
United States found in connection 
with the gasoline pump cases that 
the letting of pumps on rental in 
connection with the sale of gaso- 
line was merely a method of secur- 
ing business well within the rights 
of any business man and was not 
undue restriction of competition. 
The Commission’s order prohibit- 
ing this business practice was 
vacated. 

The courts have repeatedly held 
that there must be a broad public 
interest to justify the Commission’s 
actions and that most of these 
cases should never have been 
prosecuted by the Federal Trade 
Commission at all, as the cases 
were entirely outside the Commis- 
sion’s powers. 


Litigation Costs High 


Nothing is too small to escape 
the attention of the Commission. 
It has dealt with numerous trade- 
mark cases where simulation of 
his trade-mark was complained of 
by a competitor. Such private 
disputes should be tried by State 
or Federal courts. The machinery 
is all in motion, is functioning 
promptly, and can take care of 
the cases without additional cost 
to the taxpayer and at consider- 
ably less cost to the litigants. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has frequently taken upon itself 
to determine questions involving 
patents, which can only legally be 
dealt with in United States courts. 

The Constitution of the United 
States and the Federal Statutes 
specifically provide elaborate ma- 
chinery the cost of which is already 
borne by the government for the 
administration of patent disputes, 
yet in a number of cases the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has ruled 
that it has jurisdiction over these 
matters and has compelled the 
contestants to carry their cases to 
Washington at great expense 
when they should be settled in the 
local Federal courts. 

It is a fundamental principle of 
government in a democracy that 
justice should be brought to the 
people and not the people to jus- 
tice. Why should a man be hauled 
clear to Washington when his 
squabble with another manufac- 
turer could just as well be settled 
in his state court with much less 
expense to himself and to the gov- 
ernment? 

I have letters from men telling 
of costs running well up into the 
thousands of dollars for legal 
services, lost time and traveling 
expenses, to answer complaints 
that never were sustained. In 
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local courts the same cases would 
cost hundreds where before the 
Commission they cost thousands. 

Many of the decisions have been 
so ridiculous as to discredit the 
Commission. One concern which 
has been cited on uo fewer than 
four complaints, none of which has 
been upheld, says: 

“When the first case was 
brought against us we suffered 
considerable mental anguish, not 
only for fear of what the conse- 
quences of an innocent and harm- 
less action might be, but for fear 
of the damage that might be done 
to us in the minds of our trade. 
Nowadays we do not worry. We 
feel that most business men know 
what the Commission is.” 

It is, in fact, hard to see how 
any one, lawyer or layman, could 
hope to base a successful prosecu- 
tion on most of the complaints. 

Take the Curtis Publishing 
Company case as an example. 

This company does not allow its 
salesmen and distributing agencies 
to carry competitive magazines; 
it gives them all of the profitable 
business they can handle. It has 
done a great and constructive 
service in developing boys into 
salesmen and business men. It 
has put many a man into business 
and has taught countless young- 
sters the first principles of trade. 

The Commission said that to 
decline to turn over the fruits of 
its ingenuity and labor to a com- 
petitor was unfair competition. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
appealed the case to the courts. 
The United States Court of Ap- 
peals at Philadelphia and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
both said that the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company was right and that 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
wrong. 


Views of Supreme Court 
It is significant that the Supreme 
Court of the United States makes 
specific findings as to the methods 
of the Commission in conducting 
this investigation, which do not 
reflect credit upon the Commis- 
sion’s procedure in handling its 
cases. 
The Supreme Court said: 

After taking much testimony—2,500 
pages—the Commission made a brief 
and rather vague report of two pages, 
containing findings and conclusions 
based on the second contract with deal- 
ers and without direct reference to the 
earlier one. . . . . There is not suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the Curtis 
Publishing Company intended to prac- 
tice unfair methods or unduly suppress 
competition or to acquire monopoly. 
The Supreme Court’s decision 

should have given the Commission 
a pretty good idea as to what 
would be a sound basis of com- 
plaint in unfair competition cases, 
for it said: 
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No matter that your policies, practices and 

methods are legitimate. No matter that 
you are doing nothing that falls within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission. You 
cannot be absolutely certain that the Federal Trade 
Commission will not harbor charges against you. 
The more successful your business—the more 
original and unique your plans—the more possi- 
bility that, sooner or later, the Federal Trade 
Commission may start investigations. 

That is-what H. A. Toulmin, Jr., of Toulmin 
and Toulmin, prominent attorneys, shows in a 
series of four articles, “Bothering Business,” of 
which this is the first. The second will be, “How 
the Federal Trade Commission Hurts Business” ; 


N O matter that your company is law-abiding. 


New Menace to Business 


the third, “The Federal Trade Commission—A 
Modern Inquisition,” and the fourth, “What 
Should Be Done About the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ?” 

The articles will show 
—how the Federal Trade Commission is making 
life miserable for business men and how it is 
hurting profits of law-abiding concerns. 
—why the Federal Trade Commission was cre- 
ated and why it is not fulfilling its mission. 
—how the Commission has usurped the duties of 
regular government departments—how it is caus- 
ing the greatest expense to private companies. 
—how unscrupulous competitors may ruin a good 
business by working through the Federal Trade 
Commission. 








Zz 











Effective competition requires that 
traders have large freedom of action 
when conducting their own affairs. 
Success alone does not show repre- 
hensible methods, although it may in- 
crease and render insuperable the diffi- 
culties which rivals must face. The 
‘mere selection of competent, success- 
ful, and exclusive representatives in 
the orderly course of development can 
give no just cause for complaint, and, 
when standing alone, certainly affords 
no ground for condemnation under 
the statute. 

A study of the cases leads one 
to the conclusion that the Commis- 
sion considers its duty to be to 
attack businesses indiscriminately. 
It seems to want to reduce all 
business to a sort of formula which 
will leave the business man no 
liberty of action. 

For instance, it would seem that 
a business should be able to say 
to whom it will sell and to refuse 
to sell to concerns whose credit 
is not acceptable or whose meth- 
ods constitute a danger. 

The Supreme Court reversed a 
decision of the Commission 
against the Colgate Company and 
said that a manufacturer has the 
right to announce in advance the 
circumstances under which he 
would refuse to sell his product. 
It laid down the principle that 


this was not unfair competition, 


as a business man has the un- 
doubted right to exercise his own 
judgment in choosing those with 
whom he will deal in his private 
business. 


Flouts Court Ruling 


Unable or unwilling to learn 
from this case, the Commission 
within a year attacked the Mennen 
Company and rendered a decision 
directly opposite to this ruling of 
the court. 

The case swung on the fact that 
the Mennen Company refused to 
sell to co-operative purchasing or- 


ganizations composed of retailers 
at the same price it made to bona 
fide wholesalers. 

When the court reversed this 
decision of the Commission it said: 

We have no doubt that the Mennen 

Company had the right to refuse to 
sell to retailers at all, and if it chose 
to sell to them that it had the right 
to fix the price at which it would sell 
to them, and that it was ander no 
obligation to sell to them at the same 
price it sold to the wholesalers. 

In many cases the Commission’s 
acts have apparently been designed 
to reduce or actually throttle com- 
petition rather than to see that 
competition is encouraged. 

Throttle Competition 

When it forbade oil companies 
to furnish retailers with free 
gasoline filling tanks it was taking 
the step best calculated to reduce 
the number of retailers and so re- 
duce competition, for many of the 
little roadside oil stations could 
not exist if they had to invest 
their own money in the equipment. 

One phase of the Sears-Roebuck 
case was along this line: the Com- 
mission charged that the company 
was selling sugar below cost in 
order to induce the sale of other 
articles which were sold along 
with the sugar. The courts found 
that there was no intent on the 
part of Congress, even if it had 
the power, to restrain anybody 
from selling property at a price 
that was acceptable to him or from 
giving it away. The Federal 
Trade Commission overlooked the 
fact that the ultimate end of the 
competition it is supposed to pre- 
serve is to keep prices as low as 
possible so that the public may 
benefit. Yet here they were tak- 


ing steps to prevent prices being 
brought down through competi- 
tion! 

A similar case was that in which 





. 


a competing concern wrote a let- 
ter to the Commission accusing 
the Cutler Mail Chute Company of 
selling its product below cost. 
The Commission brought a com- 
plaint which, to prosecute and 
fight, cost the government and the 
company a great deal of time and 
money. It was ultimately dis- 
missed. 

Here was the Commission com- 
mitting the absurd inconsistency 
of holding that to cut prices con- 
stituted unfair competition, while 
at the same time it was pursuing 
a lot of other companies because 
they did not compete in business. 

In one of its early cases the 
Commission complained against a 
concern which sold bagging and 
steel bale ties in the Southern 
states. It refused to sell these 
closely associated articles separ- 
ately—as it had a perfect right to 
do. There was no question of 
monopoly or combination, yet the 
Commission ordered it to cease 
and desist on the ground of unfair 
competition. 

Two-and-a-half Years Behind 

In reversing the Commission’s 
order, the Supreme Court laid 
down a policy that, incidentally, 
the Commission has many times 
failed to observe since. 

“If real competition is to con- 
tinue,” said the court, “the right 
of the individual to exercise rea- 
sonable discretion in respect to his 
own business methods must be 
preserved.” 

But the Commission seems not 
to learn from experience. Its his- 
tory has been one of repeating the 
same errors over and over. That 
is bad enough; what makes it 
worse is that while it diligently 
pursues these useless cases in 
which legitimate business is 

(Continued on page 770) 


j How the N. C. R. Keeps on 
Breaking Records 


“We Have Demonstrated the Fact,” Says President F. B. Patterson, “That 
the Increase in Our Sales Is in Direct Proportion to Our Ability to 
Help Merchants Solve Their Business Problems” 


When a business breaks records 
year after year, it is worth while for 
executwes of other lines to get an 
idea of how that business operates. 
With The National Cash Register 
Company, record breaking years have 
become almost a habit. In 
1924 the Company closed the 
biggest year in its history. 
That our readers may have 
the privilege of an sight 
into the methods used by 
this well known concern, 
“Forbes” has asked Frederick 
B. Patterson, president of 
The National Cash Register 
Company, to outline some of 
the policies and methods that 
have made his company such 
a conspicuous success. 





the two things for 

which our company is 
best known are its selling 
force and the welfare work 
done at the factory. Both 
of these have played an 
important part in whatever 
success we have achieved. 
The foundation for both 
was laid many years ago 
by my father, John H. Pat- 
terson, who was the found- 
er of the business and the 
originator of many of the 
policies that we are follow- 
ing to-day. 

Much has been said and 
written about our selling 
force, which to-day com- 
prises about 3,000 men. 
Five years ago it was 1,300 
men. These figures are 
for the United States and 
Canada only. We have 252 
sales agencies in these two coun- 
tries. Each man has a territory 
exclusively his own—a guaranteed 
territory. He devotes his entire 
time to our business. 

We do not look upon our men 
as high-powered salesmen. The 
reason that they are successful in 
this business is because they are 
carefully trained in merchandising 
methods. They spend a great part 
of their time in making personal 


T IS probably true that 


By Frederick B. Patterson 


President, The National Cash Register Co. 


investigations of stores in all lines 
of business. Many of these men 
are trained in Dayton, Ohio, at the 
sales schools which we hold at in- 
tervals during the year. These 
sales schools have always played 





Frederick B. Patterson 


President of the mammoth National Cash Register 
Company, with its enormous model factories at Dayton 
and its world-wide organization. Like his father, the 
late John H. Patterson, his early work was on a farm. 
After a thorough schooling both here and in Eng- 
land, he entered the N. C. R. foundry. After learning 
the factory end of the business, he became attached to 
the selling department and, later, manager of the 
foreign department. Mr. Patterson was only 29 when 


he became president in 1921. 


an important part in our selling 
activities. My father started them 
thirty-five years ago. 

During the past few years we 
have expanded these _ schools, 
brought in more men to be trained, 
and have greatly improved and 
simplified the training that we give 
them. The instruction in these 
sales schools is more than a mere 
training in the functions and uses 
of our product. The everyday 


problems of merchants receive 
most careful consideration and at- 
tention. A man leaves one of 
these schools with a_ thorough 
knowledge of retailing. 

We have demonstrated the fact 
that the increase in our 
sales is in direct proportion 
to our ability to help mer- 
chants solve their business 
problems. Each sales school 
lasts for six weeks, and is 
in charge of men whose 
average experience with 
the company is _ fifteen 
years. 
man into these schools for 
instruction until he has had 
at least. sixty days’ experi- 
ence in the field. This pol- 
icy gives us an opportunity 
to judge the man’s ability 
and considerably reduces 
turnover. 

I believe that our plan of 
educating salesmen is one 
of the most important 
things that has contributed 
to the success of this busi- 
ness. I am also convinced 
that a plan similar to ours, 
modified or added to to fit 
the business, is a necessity 
in any line. I do not mean 
by this that so-called high- 
pressure sales methods 
should be used. But I do 
insist that a salesman must 
know his product thor- 
oughly and that he be ac- 
quainted with the prob- 
lems of the men to whom 
he sells this product. He 
is thus able to show the 
real need of the merchan- 
dise he is selling, with the 
result that the prospect really sells 
himself. 2 

We have another equally good 
idea in our Merchants’ Service 
Division. This is not a selling de- 
partment, but it is used a great 
deal by the selling force. This 
department gathers information 
on merchandising from many dif- 
ferent sources. It also makes 
many investigations. As a result, 
we are in a position to give mer- 





We do not take a. 
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tive homes surrounding the plant. 


Right—Administration building and the N. C. R. 
Here employees learn salesman- 
ship, advertising, printing, mechanical drawing, 


schoolhouse. 


tool-making, public speaking, etc. 


chants sound, helpful, and practi- 
cal advice on any retailing prob- 
lem. That merchants appreciate 
this service is shown by the fact 
that we have received as many as 
300 inquiries in one day. 

We emphasize in all of our bus- 
iness literature and advertising 
that this service is free to any 
merchant whether or not he is a 
user of our product. It is only 
natural that many sales have re- 
sulted through inquiries sent in by 
merchants. But making sales is 
incidental to the main purpose of 
the department. Its object is to 
help merchants to be better busi- 
ness men and to help put the re- 
tailing business on a better basis. 
We can prosper only as merchants 
prosper, and if we can show the 
merchants of this country better 
and more economical ways of do- 
ing business, our own business will 
increase. For over forty-one years 
we have kept in close touch with 
the merchants of the world. Many 
of the best ideas for the improve- 
ment of our cash registers have 
been sent in by merchants them- 
selves. 

rhrough house organs and per- 
sonal meetings we keep up the 
Spirit and enthusiasm of our men 
in the field. For many years we 
have had a C. P. C. or Hundred 
Per Cent. Club. A sales agent or 
salesman becomes a member of 
this club when he has sold 100 per 
cent. or more of his quota for the 
year. We have always considered 





Above—View of The National Cash Register 
Company’s plant at Dayton, Ohio. The athletic 
field was built by the company for the benefit 
of its workers, many of whom live in the attrac- 





membership in the C. P. C. the 
greatest honor that a man in our 
selling force can win. 

The reward for men who attain 
membership is always worth while. 
The men who made quota in 1923 
were taken to Bermuda. Those 
who qualified in 1924 were taken 
on a two weeks’ trip to California. 
Experience has proved that these 
trips are educational in the high- 
est sense and that they pay. 


Contests Keep Men on Toes 


We also offer prizes throughout 
the year, usually on the basis of a 
month’s business. These prizes 
may be a certain amount of cash 
or a valuable article. Another 
plan that has proved very effective 
is to match agencies against each 
other in contests. In May, we 
have an annual sweepstakes race 
and carry the idea of an automo- 
bile race throughout the month. 
In October the same plan is fol- 
lowed, except that airplanes are 
used. 

A great deal of enthusiasm is 
created in these contests. The men 
catch the spirit and are very keen 
about winning. The results for 
last May show the possibilities of 
such contests. We set our goal 
for the month at 150,000 points, a 
point being $25 gross sales. The 
selling force not only reached that 
goal but greatly exceeded it, clos- 
ing the month with 168,000 points. 

Personal contact with the men 
in the territories has been a big 









I spend a great deal of 
my time in the field, and other of- 


factor. 


ficials do the same. You cannot 
run a selling force of 3,000 men by 
sitting at a desk. 

Next to personal selling, adver- 
tising is the greatest force in the 
distribution of our product. We 
have always believed in the value 
of good advertising. Experience 
has shown that it produces results. 

Our company was one of the 
pioneers in advertising. We use 
newspapers, magazines and other 
media, and also do a great deal of 
direct-by-mail advertising. Our 
mailing list is composed of more 
than a million merchants. 

Our factory has grown in forty- 
one years from a one-room work- 
shop to a plant of twenty-three 
buildings. This business was 
started with one type of register. 
To-day we are building five hun- 
dred different types of cash reg- 
isters. 

In the manufacture of cash reg- 
isters we naturally take advantage 
of every modern method. We do 
not hesitate to discard old ma- 
chinery when we find a new ma- 
chine that will do the work better 
or cheaper. That policy is, of 
course, common to any successful 
manufacturing business to-day. 

The management of this busi- 
ness has always felt that it was as 
much a part of our work to build 
men as to build machinery. We 
have spent thousands of dollars in 

(Continued on page 770) 














VERY old man was polishing 
a brass plate set beside the 
doorway of a savings bank on 


which the lettering read: “Save 
Your Money.” 

A well-dressed young fellow, 
passing by, stopped and observed 
the incongruity of this shabby, un- 
derpaid old workman polishing a 
legend the significance of which 
had obviously never penetrated his 
consciousness. 

“How long have you been polish- 
ing that sign?” he asked jauntily. 

“Fifteen years,” the old man an- 
swered. 

The young fellow laughed. 

“It doesn’t seem to have had any 
effect on you, pop,” he said. “Have 
you got a thousand dollars in the 
bank?” 

“Have you?” the old man in- 
quired. 

“No-o-o,” the other admitted. 

“Well, I have,” the old man 
turned back to his job and kept 
right on polishing—From “The 
Better Way,” published by The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

* * * 

A thing is worth precisely what 
it can do for you, not what you 
choose to pay for it—John Rus- 
kin. 

* * * 

What does the Christian char- 
acter or balanced life mean? It is 
this: “Faith without credulity, 
conviction without bigotry, charity 
without condescension, courage 
without pugnacity, self-respect 
without vanity, humility without 
obsequiousness, love of humanity 
without sentimentality and meek- 
ness with power.”—Charles Evans 
Hughes. 


* * * 


When I hate I take something 
from myself. When I love, I be- 
come richer by what I love.—- 
Schiller. 








WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 


printed. If not composed by you, | 


state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will be 


printed. 




















The Measure of a Man 


Not—“How did he die?” But— 
“How did he live?” 
Not—“What did he gain?” But— 


“What did he give?” 

These are the units to measure 
the worth 

Of a man as a man, regardless ot 

birth. 

—“What was his station?” But 

—“Had he a heart?” 

And “How did he play his God- 
given part?” 

Was he ever ready with word of 
good cheer, 

To bring back a smile, to banish 


Not 


a tear? 
Not—“What was his. church?” 
Nor—“What was his creed?” 


But—“Had he befriended those 
really in need?” 
Not—“What did the sketch in the 
newspaper say?” 
But—“How many were sorry when 
he passed away?” 
—Rotary Rays. 
+ * 
What is the most perfect meth- 
od of wasting time? I believe it 


is reading the average “love” 
story.—Ed. Howe. 

+ 2% 
False happiness renders men 


stern and proud, and that happiness 
is never communicated. True 
happiness renders them kind and 
sensible, and that happiness is al- 
ways shared.—Montesquieu. 

* * * 


In those fields where advertising 
is used most frequently to tweak 
competitive noses, to “warn” the 
public against competitors, and to 
sound the “anvil chorus” gener- 
ally, the sales cost is highest. The 
inveterate hammer wielder, soon- 
er or later, smashes his own fin- 
gers. And in industries where ad- 
vertising men have best assimilated 
this fact, it is significant to note 
that untruthful advertising most 
seldom appears. It is just one step 
from disparaging copy to defama- 
tory and untruthful advertising.— 
National Vigilance Committee, As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

x ek * 

The darkest hour in any man’s 
life is when he sits down to plan 
how to get money without earning 
it—Horace Greeley. _ 

From J. H. Hardy, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Cost of the Government 


One person out of every twelve 
over the age of 16, gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States, is al- 
ready on the public payroll. The 
total number of persons receiving 
pay from the public is 3,400,000, 
made up of 670,000 pensioners and 
beneficiaries and 2,700,000 engaged 
in what is supposed to be needed 
public work. 

The support of this vast army is 
at a cost of $34 a year for every 
man, woman and child in the 
United States. Reliable statistics 
show that the average worker in 
this country works fifty days in 
the year for the support of the 
Government and Government em- 
ployees.—Baltimore Underwriter. 

*x x * 


Rather put your shoulder to 
the wheel than your back to the 
wall_—Com monwealther. 

i 


It is with narrow-souled people 
as with narrow-necked bottles; 
the less they have in them, the 
more noise they make pouring it 
out.—Pope. 

From F. M. Powell, San Diego, Cal. 
i oe 


When a nation is lost the under- 
lying cause of the collapse is al- 
ways that she cannot handle her 
transport. Everything in life, 
from marriage to manslaughter, 
turns on speed, and the cost at 
which men, things and thoughts 
can be shifted from one place to 
another. If you can tie up a na- 
tion’s transport you can take he: 
off your books.—Rudyard Kipling. 


* * * 


It is only by labor that thought 
can be made healthy, and only by 
thought that labor can be made 
happy.—Ruskin. 





A Gext 


B’ that entereth not by 
the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth wp some 
other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber.—Iohn 


10:1. 

Sent in by B. H. Fell, Tipton, 
Iowa. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


“Miscellaneous” Investments 


Real Estate Mortgage Bonds—Securities of Financial 
Institutions—Mining Company Stocks and Bonds 


SIDE from the various 

groups of investment is- 

sues which we have been 
discussing in previous articles, 
there are certain types of secur- 
ities which cannot be classified in 
the ordinary way. As already 
pointed out, the great groups of 
security investments in America 
are generally classified in- 
to railroads, public util- 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investors Service 


since, has made necessary the in- 
vestment of great sums of money 
in construction of every type. 
Coincident with this great move- 
ment has gone hand in hand a 
speculative movement in real es- 
tate. At the present time rents in 
almost every section of the United 
States are double or more than 


of the country. In most cases 
these bond issues have offered very 
high rates of interest as compared 
to the old-fashioned real estate 
loan. 

This real estate, bond selling 
business has spread so far through- 
out the country and has apparently 
proved so lucrative to a large 

number of concerns that 
great speculative dangers 








ities, industrials, and gov- 
ernment and municipal is- 
sues. In recent-years, a 
new and important group 
which has become of great 
interest to Americans em- 
braces the various types 
of foreign obligations. 
But in addition to these 
several groups, there are 
various obligations which 
defy specific classification. 
Such issues go under the 
general name of “miscel- 
laneous” securities. This 
“miscellaneous” group in- 
cludes a substantial num- 
ber of investment obliga- 





Mining Securities 


have developed along with 
it. It is exceedingly diff- 
cult for the typical invest- 
or to pick and choose be- 
tween one or another of 


el oe average man who is 
willing to place money in 
a pioneering enterprise like a 
mine,” says Mr. Moody, “with all 
the risks which are necessarily 
involved, is generally more of a 
speculator than an investor, and 
the vast majority of security is- 
sues created in these fields are 
speculative securities which can 
seldom be favorably considered 
as any form of investment.” 











tions, both bonds and 


these many realty issues. 
Undoubtedly a great many 
of them are high grade at- 
tractive investments, but 
unfortunately a _ great 
many others are obviously 
speculative and dangerous. 

Without going into de- 
tails regarding the merits 
of specific. real estate is- 
sues, one can, I think, get 
a pretty fair idea of their 
relative merit by bearing 
in mind certain funda- 








stocks, which have come to 
the front in recent years 
and undoubtedly represent a sub- 
stantial amount of permanently 
invested funds. We will give brief 
consideration to the most impor- 
tant of these in this article. 

With the rapid increase in the 
size of American cities and the 
great growth of wealth produc- 
tion, there has necessarily been a 
steady expansion in building con- 
struction and in real estate devel- 
opment in general. Within a gen- 
eration we have witnessed the 
practical rebuilding of towns and 
cities by the replacement of old- 
fashioned buildings with new, by 
the construction of modern types 
of dwellings and apartment houses 
and by a very rapid expansion in 
the size and types of office build- 
ings, manufacturing plants and all 
other business buildings. 

The rapid increase in land values 
and the general inflation in com- 
modity prices, which developed 
rapidly during the war years and 
has been pretty fully maintained 





double those of ten or fifteen 
years ago; the site values and land 
values in towns and cities have 
doubled or more than doubled; 
the costs of labor and of building 
materials have equally increased. 
As a result of all this, it has been 
necessary to seek far greater 
amounts of investment capital to 
be placed in construction and real 
estate fields than ever before. 
Thus we see that in the invest- 
ment field practically a new de- 
partment has grown up—that of 
seeking capital among ‘individual 
investors for financing real estate 
undertakings. This development 
has, for the most part, taken the 
form of organizations or compan- 
ies who distribute to individual 
investors mortgage bond issues 
secured more or less directly on 
buildings and realty of practically 
every type. Such bond issues have 
been advertised broadly and sold, 
for the most part, in small de- 
nominations to the small investors 


mental facts which apply 
to real estate mortgages 
in general. 

In a large city like New York, 
it is a well known fact, proved by 
long experience, that a genuine in- 
vestment of high grade in im- 
proved real estate cannot be ex- 
pected to yield a very high inter- 
est rate. Of course, in these days 
yields average higher than they 
did ten or fifteen years ago. But 
nevertheless, a genuinely secured 
real estate mortgage is ordinarily 
not expected to yield much more 
than 5 per cent. and certainly never 
more than 6 per cent. on the money 
invested. The best real estate 
mortgages on improved property 
in cities like New York, which are 
generally held by institutions such 
as insurance companies, banks and 
wealthy investors, in many cases 
are floated on a 4 per cent. or 4% 
per cent. basis even in these days. 

While there are exceptions, an 
investor should be skeptical when 
he is told that a 6% per cent. or 
7 per cent. or 7% per cent. first 
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mortgage bond, secured on some 
parcel of improved real estate in 
a city like New York, is a strong 
investment. In nine cases out of 
ten it is nothing of the kind; it 
is a mere speculation and probably 
a dangerous one at that. Of 
course, there are concerns who in 
offering such bonds furnish ap- 
praisal figures and other statistics 
which appear to bear out their 
contentions. But almost invari- 
ably in such cases it will be found 
that there is something unsound 
or wrong about their figures and 
that the situation is speculative in 
some form or other. 

I have always held theeview that 
if a man wants high interest and 
wants to take speculative chances, 
he had much better buy securities 
which have broad and active mar- 
kets and can be turned in- 


most part that bank stocks, espe- 
cially those of large institutions in 
the big cities, are held largely by 


wealthy investors who often own 


them in very substantial blocks. 
But, as a matter of fact, experi- 
ence has shown that during the 
last twenty years bank stocks have 
often proven one of the very best 
types of investments. This has 
been especially true in the case of 
institutions which have grown 
steadily with increasing popula- 
tion in their territory and have 
fortunately had the benefit of effi- 
cient or superior management. 
The history of banks and trust 
companies in the city of New York, 
for example, during the past fif- 
teen years, fully demonstrates the 
fact that the bank stockholder has 
had few opportunities to make 
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sources. Nowadays we have New 
York City banks with resources of 
from $500,000,000 to over a billion 
dollars. Deposits of $10,000,000 
were looked upon as heavy for a 
New York bank in 1890. Nowa- 
days many institutions have from 
$300,000,000 deposits up to much 
higher figures. 

This record is duplicated, in 
more or less degree, by the banks 
of all the cities and important 
towns of the United States. The 
city banks in every state in the 
Union have presented a record of 
growth and, for the most part, of 
great stability which demonstrates 
their general permanency and 
soundness. 

In selecting bank investments 
one should, of course, follow cer- 
tain common sense _ principles 

which are easily pointed 





to cash on a moment’s no- 
tice, rather than put his 
money into bonds or other 
obligations for which there 
is little or no market. 

The business of selling 
real estate bonds of small 
denominations to investors 
has become so widespread 
that a note of warning is 
necessary. We should not 
condemn the type of issue 
but we should always 
question its quality before 
investing. The great ma- 
jority of this type of bond 
being offered nowadays 
are not good enough for 
the average investor. Only 
a small minority are to be 
strongly recommended. 





A type of investment 
which appeals to an en- 
tirely different class is 
the stock issues of banks, 
trust companies, insurance 
companies and other finan- 
cial institutions. For many 











The Sunlit Crest 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


When you incline to court despair 
O’erburdened with perplexing care; 
When — go wrong day after day, 
And Troub 

When Fortune flees at ev'ry turn, 
And coals of courage cease to burn— 
Seek out some hopeful, smiling face, 
And learn the meaning of its grace! 


When you incline to throw your pack, 
Because it chafes your chiding back; 
When thinking complicates your brain, 
And spirit, flesh and nerves complain; 
When Fear rides on the passing wind, 
Bent on o’erthrowing peace of mind— 
Keep cool and all its onsets meet, 

But never once, admit defeat! 


When you incline to quit the fight, 

Or hide in weakness or affright; 

When all the world oppresses you, 

And you know not just what to do; 
When Hope lies prone upon the ground, 
And darkness hovers all around— 
Stretch out your hand to man unblest, 
And scale with him the sunlit crest! 


e comes, dressed up to stay; 


out. While there are more 
than 30,000 banking in- 
stitutions in the United 
States, it must be remem- 
bered that the great ma- 
jority of these are small 
country .banks, many of 
little or no importance and 
a good many, in certain 
sections of the country, 
of very little financial 
strength. But out of the 
total banking institutions 
of the country there are 
at least several thousand 
which have demonstrated 
their strength and stability 
and have proved perma- 
nently profitable businesses 
for their owners. 
Naturally, in the matter 
of selection one _ should 
give preference to the in- 
stitution located in a grow- 
ing city or a growing or 
healthy section. He should 
give proper attention to 
the past record, age and 
present management of the 














years bank stocks in the 

United States have been a popular 
form of investment, but ordinarily, 
of course, have appealed only to 
the man of substantial wealth. A 
bank stock is either very good or 
very poor. Bank stocks have 
never come into the ordinary 
speculative markets of the coun- 
try and, because of their very na- 
ture, have seldom been subject to 
any speculative manipulation. 
Consequently the type of people 
who are seeking opportunities to 
trade in securities and make quick 
profits or secure large yields, have 
not usually been attracted to the 
stock issue of a bank or other 
financial institution. While the 
capital stock issues of some banks 
are widely distributed among many 
investors, this is not universally 
the case. It will be found for the 


mistakes and often has enjoyed a 
very lucrative income. The steady 
growth of the banking business, 
the unceasing increase of wealth 
production naturally is reflected 
by a growth of business for well 
conducted banks. In modern 
times an increasing percentage of 
the American people have learned 
to make use of banking facilities. 
The banking machinery of the 
United States is far more highly 
developed than that of any other 
country in the world, and the func- 
tions of the banks, trust compan- 
ies and other financial institutions, 
have become steadily more vital 
and important as time has gone on. 

One can look back thirty years 
and find that at that time the 
largest bank in New York City 
had less than $100,000,000 of re- 





institution. He should give 
thought to its type of business, 
whether it is a purely commercial 
bank or has more _ speculative 
characteristics. He should give 
proper weight to the personnel of 
the management and should natur- 
ally study and analyze the bank’s 
financial statement. 

The market price of bank 
stocks, nf course, is governed gen- 
erally by two factors: first, the 
book value of the shares as shown 
by the bank’s statements from 
time to time; second, rate of divi- 
dends paid or likely to be paid. 
All national banks are, of course, 
operated. under Federal laws which 
go far to protect the stockholder 
from the dangers of bad manage- 
ment. State institutions in some 
sections of the country have the 
benefit of much greater protection 
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and proper regulation than in 
others. Consequently the investor 
should give proper thought to 
these factors. While the days of 
the famous “wildcat” banking of 
the country are over, at the same 
time there are still, in some sec- 
tions of the United States, to be 
found wildcat institutions which 
call themselves banks. 





There are a group of modern 
investment issues which, while 
ordinarily classed as industrials, 
have distinctive characteristics of 
their own and should be relegated 
to a group by themselves. These 
are the obligations of mining com- 
panies such as coal mines, copper 
mines and gold or silver mines. 
The great majority of security is- 
sues in these fields of industry are 
represented by stocks and carry a 
strong speculative tinge. 

The average man who is will- 
ing to place money in a pioneer- 
ing enterprise like a mine, with all 
the risks which are necessarily 
involved, is generally more of a 
speculator than an investor and 
the vast majority of security issues 
created in these fields are specula- 
tive securities which can seldom 
be favorably considered as any 
form of investment. 


All Mines Subject to Exhaustion 


At the same time there are some 
issues of great intrinsic worth, 
earning power, and of genuine 
stability which can be strongly 
recommended in all of these fields. 
In recent years many of the larger 
copper producers have created 
bond obligations, while coal mining 
and coal producing companies have 
for years issued bonds in one form 
or another. Such bond issues, in 
order to be sound at all, must 
necessarily be directly secured by 
mortgage on property of demon- 
strated worth and not merely on 
current or past .prospects for 
earning power or future possibil- 
ities or hopes. And a bond issue 
of a mining company of any kind 
should also have unusual and spe- 
cial protection in the matter of 
sinking funds. Any kind of a 
mine, whether it be copper, coal, 
gold, silver or anything else, is, of 
course, subject to ultimate ex- 
haustion. Every dollar’s worth of 
ore taken out of a mine reduces 
its value to just that extent; 
therefore, as its value is reduced, 
its liabilities, whatever they may 
be, should be equally curtailed. 

_ The investor who is contemplat- 
ing placing money in obligations 
of this type should, of course, ap- 
ply the general principles of 
analysis which are necessary in 
studying all securities. But he 
should lay special emphasis on the 














Favorite 
Motto: 


HAVE no motto or favor- 

ite maxim. The only thing 
that might possibly approach 
the dignity of such a thing 
would be this: Before I pro- 
ceed to the consideration of 
anything I say to myself and 
to anybody coming to me 
with any matter, “What are 


the facts?” 


C Arriacd ty Hparwth 

















question of permanent prosperity 
and earning power for the con- 
cern, and he should see that a 
proper amount of the revenues or 
earnings are regularly set aside. to 
take care of his principal prior to 
maturity. 


Tonopah Mine an Example 


As a matter of fact, this factor 
of possible exhaustion should be 
given special consideration also by 
stock investors in such enterprises. 
It is all very well to have it shown 
that a certain gold or copper mine 
has, at a given time, demonstrated 
ore reserves of a certain amount 
and has current earning power 
equal to many times its dividend 
disbursements. But what might 
be the case at one time may 
quickly change to something else. 

A mining stock, no matter how 
high grade it may appear at a given 
time, might easily become worth- 
less if the property is not closely 
watched. A shining example of 
this fact is that of the well known 
Tonopah Mine of Nevada. Twenty 
years ago this mine was one of 
the best producers of gold in the 
United States. The company had 
been lightly capitalized and was 
paying dividends of 100 per cent. 
or more on its capital stock. The 
stock had a par value of $1, but 
was selling in the market for $15 
to $20 a share. At this price it 
showed a liberal dividend yield and 
many people assumed that it would 
always be worth as much as this, 
if not more. But as production 
went on, the ore reserves were be- 
ing exhausted and in the course 
of ten or fifteen years there was 
little high grade ore left. Con- 
sequently the price of the stock 
commenced to decline, its dividends 
began to be reduced and those 
who had bought it for investment 


purposes years before lost the bulk 
of their principal. 

The same result has been ex- 
perienced by many holders of min- 
ing company bonds. There have 
been bond issues outstanding 
which at one time looked very 
strong and in view of the enormous 
earning power of the companies 
seemed certain to remain always 
good. But long before the ma- 
turity of the issues the property 
had been largely exhausted or the 
grade of its ore had fallen and 
costs risen to such a point that 
no money could be made. Conse- 
quently, in such cases, the invest- 
ment became a complete loss. 

Coal Mining Bonds 

Coal mining bonds, as a general 
proposition, have turned out to be 
better investments than most of the 
others. There are in the markets 
to-day a substantial number of such 
issues which are undeniably high 
grade and will probably always re- 
main good. 

Issues of this type should gener- 
ally be placed in a group by them- 
selves, as they are different from 
the ordinary class of industrials 
because of the fact that the pros- 
perity of the companies is so direct- 
ly dependent on a continued supply 
of the natural resources which they 
dig out of the earth. A manufac- 
turing or trading company is not 
necessarily in this position at all. 
It may depend upon a continuous 
supply of natural resources of crude 
materials, but its real money is 
made in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of commodities, and its 
raw materials need not necessarily 
come from one mine or one section. 

This is the eleventh of a series on 
the fundamentals of the science of 
investing, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next article 

—“Investment Cycles”—will appear 

in an early issue. 





“Let Work Begin’—A Slogan 
that Wiped Out a Deficit 


“I Don’t Know His Name,” Said a Yardman When L. W. Baldwin Became 
President of Missouri Pacific, “But His Initials Are L. W. B., and I Hear 
They Stand for ‘Let Work Begin.’” Results! 


LITTLE less than two years 
A ago L. W. Baldwin got a 

new job as manager of a 
deficit. By some quirk of Fate it 
was April Fool’s Day, 1923, when 
he walked into the beautifully fur- 
nished president’s office of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad in St. Louis 
with instructions from the direc- 
tors to pull the railroad out 
of an abyss. 

The size of this financial 
sink may be indicated by 
‘he statement that during 
1922 the “MOP” had failed 
to earn its fixed charges by 
$1,413,712. With a deficit 
for 1923 that was already 
well over a million, al- 
though only four months 
had gone by, it didn’t re- 
quire a prophet to foretell 
that the year was likely to 
be a gloomy one. 

Four days after Mr. 
Baldwin went to work a 
yardman away out in the 


Ozarks asked a _ fellow 
worker the name of the 
new boss. 


“Don’t know his name,” 
was the reply, “but his ini- 
tials are L. W. B., and | 
hear they stand for ‘Let 
Work Begin.’ ” 

That slogan was taken 
up by forty thousand em- 
ployees of the road. More 
than that, it was put into 
operation. Within a month 
the Missouri Pacific began 
to show signs of life. By 
the end of July it was evi- 
dent that the leaks had 
been stopped. Then came the 
turning point. 

In August the road earned $18,- 
846—the first time it had been on 
the right side of the ledger since 
its reorganization in 1917. And 
by the end of the year it was show- 
ing a profit for the last quarter of 
approximately $100,000. 

By that time even the stock- 
holders who had grumbled over 
the hiring of a hundred-thousand- 
dollar-man to manage their deficit 
were beginning to admit that Mr. 
Baldwin was earning his pay. On 





By.Wm. A. McGarry 


the basis of his showing during 
his first eight months they began 
to hope that within a few years 
their road would be going along 
nicely. But the most enthusias- 
tic backers of the new boss were 
not prepared for what followed. 

In the first eight months of 1924 
the one-time dormant Missouri 


my 





L. W. Baldwin 


President, Missouri Pacific Railroad, who turned a 
deficit of $1,618,266 into a profit of $2,359,498. This 
article tells how this remarkable feat was accomplished. 


Pacific produced net earnings of 
$2,359,498, or twenty-three times 
the pay of the president. When 
you add to that the deficit of $1,- 
618,266 shown during the first” 
eight months of the preceding 
year you get the sum of $3,977,764. 
The Missouri Pacific was that 
much better off by reason of the 
“let work begin” policy put into 
effect by Mr. Baldwin. 

I do not know of a more strik- 
ing illustration of the value of a 
really great executive than the 
story boiled down in those figures. 





A noted economist asserted some 
years ago that on a basis of rela- 
tive values, high salaried execu- 
tives are generally the cheapest 
men on any payroll. Mr. Baldwin 
is a concrete example of what he 
meant. And that may help to ex- 
plain also why the new president 
of the Missouri Pacific fails to see 
anything amazing in the 
showing he has made. 

“Any business can be im- 
proved,” he told me _ not 
long ago. “Did you ever 
read the waste statistics 
put out from time to time 
by great engineering econ- 
omists? They are appall- 
ing. There isn’t any line ir. 
the world that isn’t suffer- 
ing from waste in one form 
or another. The greatest 
of these, of course, is 
wasted energy. And there 
isn’t any line where some 
of that waste cannot be 
eliminated by a man who 
knows his business. 

“That’s all we have done 
on the Missouri Pacific. 
Knowing the business is 
primarily a matter of thor- 
ough study and hard work. 
Stopping the leaks after 
you have found them, in 
my opinion, is only a prob- 
lem in salesmanship. No 
one man can accomplish 
more than one man’s capac- 
ity. You’ve got to get out 
and make friends with the 
fellows that do the work. 
It doesn’t do much good te 
issue orders unless the men 
affected understand the reason for 
the orders.” _ 

All of that ties up perfectly with 
what is said of Mr. Baldwin by 
those who have been familiar with 
every step he has taken since that 
lucky—for the stockholders— 
April Fool’s Day. His first act 
as president of the Missouri Pa- 
cific was to order some plain fur- 
niture, suited to work. 

“I won’t be around here very 
much,” he said, “but when I am 
I'll be busy. Put this ornate 
stuff in the reception room where 
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it won’t get the wear and tear. 

His next step was to call in 
various executives and sell them 
his ideas on work. That’s where 
the slogan started. One by one 
lesser executives, some of whom 
hadn’t been out of the office for 
years, were sent out along the 
lines of the railroad, and when the 
idea was circulating all over the 
system, Mr. Baldwin followed 
them to drive it home. 

Since that time he has probably 
done more traveling than any other 
railroad man in the world. Be- 
fore he had been a year on the job 
he had made two complete circuits 
of the Missouri Pacific’s 7,350 
miles of track. Precept has very 
little part in the Baldwin 
creed; example is more ef- 


stops at a station he doesn’t 
bother nearly so much with the 
head office where records are kept 
as he does with the places where 
the work is done. The records 
will come to him anyhow, in time. 
What he is after is contacts and 
personal reactions. 

When he took office he notified 
all executives that he wanted to 
be informed of any unusual bit of 
work by an employee—any extra 
effort or attempt.to do the job 
better than it had been done. 
From time to time he has reiter- 
ated that order, so that he is the 
recipient of a constant stream of 
such reports. Whenever possible 
he seeks out personally the man 
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ness interests in all sorts of new 
projects. But in most cases they 
stop with encouragement. 
Agricultural development took 
on an entirely new aspect under 
Baldwin’s plan of operation. In 
less than two years it has brought 
about the start of what will some 
day be the world’s largest peach 
orchard. A contour map of Arkan- 


sas will show a hill, known as 
Crowley’s Ridge, running hali 
way down the state. It wasn’t 


anything more than a ridge when 
Baldwin got to work on it. Here 
and there a farmer had put out a 
few peach trees, and it was gen- 
erally known among agricultural 
experts that the soil and climatic 
conditions were ideal for 
peaches. 








fective. 

Mr. Baldwin runs a rail- 
road with very much the 
same sort of zest that he 
put into playing football on 
the Lehigh University team 
back in 95. His program 
would break down a phy- 
sically weaker man, but he 
seems to thrive on it. 
Every Monday morning the 
president’s private car pulls 
out of St. Louis for some 
point on the Missouri Paci- 
fic lines. Generally the 
point selected is the center 
of an area where the rec- 
ords show that business 1s 
not picking up, or where 
trouble has developed. 

In the car with Mr. 
Baldwin are his secretary, 
engineers, superintendents, 
and often some of the vice- 
presidents. More local ex- 
ecutives are picked up en 
route. Quite often the 
day’s work is not finished 
until midnight, or there- 
abouts. Then, when every- 
body else aboard is ready 
to turn in, the president is 








personally 


short note. 


“How’s Our Railroad?” 
ALDWIN knows how 


make teamworkers out of 
his men. “How’s our railroad?” is 
a characteristic greeting from the 
president of the Missouri Pacific 
to a section hand or roundhouse 
foreman. On his periodical vis- 
its he doesn’t bother nearly so 
much with the offices where rec- 
ords are kept as with the places 
where the work is done. When 
‘he took office he notified all ex- 
ecutives that he wanted to be in- 
formed of any unusual bit of 
work by an employee—any extra 
effort or attempt to do the job 
better than it had been done. 
Whenever possible he seeks out 
the man so com- 
mended; otherwise he writes a 
The men take im- 
mense pride in these communica- 
tions from the “boss.” 


John T. Stinson, director 
of the agricultural and de- 
velopment department of 


to the railroad, was assigned 


to get peach trees planted 
along the ridge. 

“We need the freight and 
the farmers and their com- 
munities need the income,” 
said Mr. Baldwin. 

The Crowley’s Ridge De- 
velopment Association was 
formed in July, 1923, and 
within one year it had 
brought about the planting 
of 82,000 peach trees. Last 
year the acreage and the 
number of trees were in- 
creased nearly four times 
—and the work is just be- 
ginning. 

One reason why so much 
of the fine farm lands 
along the Missouri Pacific 
had not been developed 
was merely a lack of co- 
operation. Growers had 
always known that perish- 
able crops, such as straw- 
berries, could be produced 
in abundance, but in 
order to get attractive 














ready for a little recreation. 
He takes it in playing 
casino. 

Since April, 1923, Mr. Baldwin 
has been on the scene of every 
wreck or disaster along the lines 
of the Missouri Pacific as quickly 
as he could get there. Instead ot 
waiting for reports, he finds out 
for himself. And there, inciden- 
tally, is the key to his remarkable 
ability to inspire men of all sta- 
tions in life. He knows—mainly 
as a result of hard work. Having 
learned, he passes on his informa- 
tion to his subordinates. 

“How’s our railroad?” is a 
characteristic greeting from Mr. 
Baldwin to a section hand or 4 
roundhouse foreman on his period- 
ical visits. When his private car 


so commended and adds his own 
word of approval. When that is 
not feasible he writes a short note, 
often not more than a few words 
on the original report, and sends 
it to the employee. The men take 
immense pride in these communi- 
cations from the “boss.” 

One of the few rules laid down 
by Mr. Baldwin when he took of- 
fice was that every project started 
by the Missouri Pacific must be 
carried to a conclusion. Some big 
business has been developed out of 
his insistence on that idea. For 
instance, nearly all railroads op- 
erating in agricultural districts 
have experts who are supposed to 
encourage farmers and local busi- 


profits they needed the as- 
surance of refrigerator car 
service. Mr. Baldwin had _ it 
pointed out to them that sufficient 
acreage would bring the cars. He 
announced that as rapidly as farm- 
ers agreed in writing to plant ad- 
ditional acreage the Missouri Pa- 
cific would order more refrigerator 
cars. 

An item of 2,000 of these cars 
was among the millions of dollars’ 
worth of new equipment ordered 
last year by the “MOP” to keep 
pace with its rapidly expanding 
business. It may be of interest to 
point out that this equipment in- 
cluded 150 locomotives, 1,000 new 
box cars, and 77 all-steel passen- 
ger cars, and that the total cost 
thereof was nearly $20,000,000. 
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As a result of these activities the 
Missouri Pacific broke all of its 
records for the handling of farm 
produce. Its lines carried 2,273 
cars of peaches and more than a 
thousand cars of strawberries. The 
latter represented an entirely new 
development. Just about the time 
the season closed the agricultural 
experts of the road made a list of 
the points shipping strawberries 
and the value thereof. Judsonia, 
Ark., led with 201 cars, worth at $3 
a crate approximately $253,263. 

“We're a bit proud of our news 
service,” said Mr. Baldwin. “When- 
ever the railroad has been able to 
help any community by a develop- 
ment of that sort we see to it that 
the fact isn’t overlooked. The 
newspapers are eager to print that 
sort of thing, and their readers are 
even more glad to see it in print.” 

Once a month a statement is is- 
sued over the signature of Mr. 
Baldwin for distribution among 
shippers and friends of the rail- 
toad. The last line always reads 
“I solicit your co-operation and 
suggestions.” At first the re- 
sponse was almost negligible—and 
most of it was complaint. But 
after a time it began to dawn on 
the people along the Missouri Pa- 
cific lines that the solicitation was 
genuine. That impression was not 
wholly due to the printed reitera- 
tion. The 40,000 employees had a 
lot to do with it. 


Every Employee a Salesman 


“We’ve got to satisfy the public 
to make good,” Mr. Baldwin tells 
them. “That’s your job, as well as 
mine. If you don’t know what they 
want you can’t give it to them. 
Never lose an opportunity to find 
out. Once the people get the idea 
that they can get better service by 
co-operation, they’ll do less kick- 
ing and more constructive sug- 
gesting.” 

Development of that idea has 
given the Missouri Pacific 40,000 
paid salesmen—the employees— 
and about a million volunteers— 
the shippers. More and more oi 
the latter have had printed on 
their letterheads the legend “Ship 
by M. P.” But they do not stop 
there. Quite a lot of the business 
obtained by the road is the result 
of voluntary “tips” telephoned or 
wired in by satisfied customers. 

Lewis Warrington Baldwin was 
born at Waterbury, Anne Arun- 
del County, Maryland, February 
26, 1875. He was the baby in a 
family of nine children. One of 
the five older brothers, Henry, en- 
tered Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the youngster 
was so inspired by his engineer- 
ing stories that he decided to be- 
come an engineer, too. His father 


owned a prosperous 600-acre farm, 
a canning factory, and a general 
store; so that the children were 
able to choose their own life work. 

After Warrington had com- 
pleted his studies in the Water- 
bury country school he entered St. 
John’s College at Annapolis, where 
he took the degree of bachelor of 
science at eighteen. Then he en- 
tered Lehigh, graduating at twen- 
ty-one with the diploma of a civil 
engineer. In the meantime he had 
been getting practical experience 
during his summer vacations by 
working on railroad construction 
jobs. The lure of the “iron horse” 
was already getting in its work. 
His brother Henry sent him .to a 
friend on the Illinois Central, and 
a few weeks after graduating 
Warrington got a job as chainman 
on a surveyor’s gang at Anna, IIl. 
His pay was $50 a month. 


Through School of. Experience 


Four years later Mr. Baldwia 
had become track supervisor of 
the Springfield to St. Louis divi- 
sion of the Illinois Central. Mean- 
while, he had been successively 
rodman, instrument man, and resi- 
dent engineer on the Fort Dodge 
to Omaha line. One year later he 
was made division engineer for the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley rail- 
road, a subsidiary. From then 
until 1915, when he was made vice- 
president of the Central of Geor- 
gia, another subsidiary, Mr. Bald- 
win was shifted from one job to 
another so rapidly that he almost 
lost count. During that time he 
had perhaps a wider experience 
than any other railroad man in the 
country. Wherever a tangled sit- 
uation developed, some executive 
was always sure to say “Send 
Baldwin.” 

When the Government took 
over the roads Mr. Baldwin was 
made assistant director of rail- 
roads for the Southern region. But 
his capacity for work was too 
great for him to be left there when 
congestion began to tie up the 
lines in the ordnance producing 
regions of the North. In June, 
1918, he was shifted to Philadel- 
phia, as assistant director for the 
Allegheny Region, and in October, 
1919, he was placed in full charge 
as regional director, bossing half- 
a-dozen of the biggest railroads in 
the country and 400,000 men. 

Mr. Baldwin became vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central in 
charge of operation when the 
roads went back to private control. 
He took the post of president of 
the Missouri Pacific, not only to 
pull it out of the financial hole into 
which it had fallen, but also to 
put through plans for one of the 
largest railroad mergers or con- 
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solidations to be accomplished 
under the new Federai laws. By 
the time this unification is com- 
pleted the Missouri Pacific System 
will rank with the largest in the 
country. Including its half owner- 
ship in the Denver & Rio Grande, 
it will have about 11,000 miles of 
track. Its system will compare 
with that being welded together 
by the Van Sweringen interests of 
Cleveland. 

“The Missouri Pacific has a 
twofold object in view in all of 
this work,” he says. “First and 
most important is the fact that this 
work will result in bringing 
tangible prosperity. to the com- 
munities served by the Missouri 
Pacific. Incidentally, it is result- 
ing in the creation of a consider- 
able volume of highly desirable 
traffic, which will be ready for 
movement at a time when other 
seasonable movements normally 
are at a low level. 

“But it must not be supposed 
that the Missouri Pacific agricul- 
tural development organization is 
attempting to accomplish all of 
these things single-handed. Co- 
operation and assistance are sought 
from local business men and bank- 
ers, and civic organizations are 
included in ‘the plans wherever 
possible. Closest co-operation and 
contact is maintained with agri- 
cultural extension service agents 
of the various state colleges of 
agriculture, and in fact assistance 
and co-operation is sought wher- 
ever it can be obtained.” 


Fitted for Hard Work 


In spite of the immense amount 
of work he accomplishes, Mr. Bald- 
win manages to spend a great deal 
of time with his family. In De- 
cember, 1903, he married Marye 
Dodge of Centralia, Ill., at Water 
Valley, Miss. His eldest son, Rich- 
ard, has recently completed his 
freshman work at Princeton, and 
there are two other children— 
Rebecca, who is in a finishing 
school, and Warrington, Jr., who 
is seven. : 

Physically, Mr. Baldwin looks 
like one of the traditional pioneers 
of railroading. He is five feet ten 
and one-half inches tall and weighs 
225 pounds, but it is quite evident 
from his agility that he once 
played football and that he has 
kept his health. Once you feel the 
grip of his handshake you have no 
difficulty in believing the stories 
told by his associates of the ac- 
tual work he does. And you be- 
gin to understand also that when 
he jumps in to help a workman 
struggling with some heavy bur- 
den it isn’t a pose. He actually 
likes to “let work begin”—and to 
keep at it. 
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How to. Cut-Collection Costs 


Here Is a Plan by Which Any Company May Become Its Own Collection 
Agency, Getting in the Money While Holding the Customer’s 
Goodwill and Working With the Sales Department 


BILL for $226.80 from one 
A of our local attorneys 
started me thinking. It 
represented the collection fees and 
all other incidental expenses in the 
handling of a number of accounts, 
totaling $1,100. In other words, 
collections on which we _ had 
previously exhausted every known 
methods cost us more than 20 per 
cent. 

A few weeks later one of the 
largest agencies in the country 
charged us 30 per cent. for 
collection of one account. 


By F. R. Otte 


has adjusted complaints, and 
straightened out no end of snarls. 
In my entire collection experience 
nothing has proved so powerful or 
satisfactory. 

We do business in the state of 
New York where the law requires 
that any one conducting a business 
under an assumed name must 
register at the county clerk’s 
office and pay a fee of three dollars. 
All right—the check is made out 
and “THe Wortp Wipe CREDIT 


Every measure should be adopted 
to keep the firm out of the picture. 
We had a few checks printed bear- 
ing the caption of our bureau and 
set up a petty cash account in some 
bank other than our own. 

It is important that no names 
of company executives appear on 
the agency correspondence. A re- 
liable stenographer should be 
made District Manager, she or he 
to sign all the agency papers. A 
reliable bookkeeper should be ap- 
pointed Agency Treasurer 
and sign all the checks. 








As the case was a difficult 
one, we paid the bill with- 
out much argument. 
Again, however, I did some 
thinking. 

“What did they do?” I 
asked myself. “What ac- 
tion did they take which 
we ourselves could not 
take?” I had studied com- 
mercial law, and felt thor- 
oughly familiar with the 
necessary legal steps in 
making collections — nor 
did I know of any statutes 
which would prevent me 
from following the routine 
required to force a debtor 
to pay his account. 
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From the “Dotted Line” 
to the Final Check 


EXT to getting ’em to sign on all 
the dotted line, one of the 
most difficult problems of a busi- 
ness organization is often to get 
"em to dig down and pay up. 
This article outlines a plan 
which will save money on collec- 
tions; and money saved on col- 
lections is just as good as money 
saved on manufacturing, distrib- 
uting or selling. 


The only other require- 
ments are that a separate 
box in the name of the 
agency be obtained at the 
local postoffice, and that 
agency mail be so 
handled. 

Let us next divide our 
customers into the follow- 
ing groups: First, those 
who discount their bills; 
second, those who pay 
promptly at maturity; 
third, slow pay; fourth, 
those who eventually pay 
but need drastic prodding ; 
fifth, those who never pay 
until an agency is resorted 
to; and sixth, those who 














Out of this thinking 
there evolved our own col- 
lection agency. We perfected an 
organization under an assumed 
name, whereas in fact we our- 
selves were the agency dictating 
to the delinquents the letters 
transcribed on our agency letter- 
heads. 

Others have used the so-called 
house collection agency. But I 
doubt if many have studied the 
subject so exhaustively as we have 
or used it beneficially in so many 
different ways. As you read on, 
you will realize what a tremen- 
dous collection weapon I have out- 
lined for you. It has collected 
for us many thousands of dollars 
of bad debts at the minimum cost 
of a stenographer’s spare time and 
the price of a little stationery; it 
has enabled us to sell merchandise 
to poor credit risks; it has con- 
centrated our collection efforts 
within our own organization and 
protected our customers against 
sharsh handling by an outsider; it 





BureEAvu” has its birth. The selec- 
tion of a good name is very im- 
portant. You must have dignity 
and purpose behind your caption. 

We next seek a good printer. 
The best bond paper is none too 
good. We use two colors with an 
embossed design in the center of 
the letterhead. The design is 
virtually the agency coat of arms 
and gives the system that dash or 
éclat so important as an advertis- 
ing feature. 

The next step requires the pur- 
chasing of a good law list com- 
prising the best known bonded at- 
torneys. This should be purchased 
under the name of the house 
agency and not the firm name. 
Such a list, together with the bond, 
will cost approximately $25 and 
protects the company from any 
loss due to mishandling of funds 
by the attorney to whom, in the 
final analysis, you may be forced 
to resort. 


prove to be dead beats. 
Obviously “THE Wortp 
Wipe CoLLection Bureau” is not 
interested in the first two, seldom 
in number three, very frequently 
in four, and always in the last two. 
In each case every device known 
to the credit man is resorted to 
before he finally refers to the house 
agency. 

Before effecting our own organ- 
ization, I studied the systems of 
many of the best collection agen- 
cies in the country. There is 
nothing magic about their ability 
to take dollars from unwilling 
debtors. In the collection of slow 
and doubtful accounts the national 
agencies have just two weapons— 
psychology and the law. Both of 
them may serve us quite as ef- 
fectively if we will use them with 
equal skill. 

When the average delinquent 
receives a letter from a collection 
house, he realizes that the time for 
evasion and neglect has passed. 
The sharp, shrewd debtor realizes, 
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on the other hand, that he still has 
many opportunities for slight de- 
lay before driving the agency to 
the expense of a suit. And it is 
at this point that we must call on 
our skill and ingenuity to prove 
that any additional delay will mere- 
ly result in more expenses for the 
debtor. 

With the modus operandi of your 
Agency system now perfected, the 
next and most essential step re- 
quires the ability properly to judge 
the temper and temperament of 
your debtor, and to write him the 
kind of letters which will force 
him to send a check. Above all, 
however, remember that tenacity 
is the chief virtue of your system. 
Don’t give the debtor a moment’s 
rest. Resort to every known 
move—the telegram, the draft, the 
draft demand, the threat, and final- 
ly the local lawyer himself. And 
odd .as it may seem, the attorney 
is going to give more credence 
to an agency account than to one 
you send him yourself; that 1s, 
under the real name of your com- 
pany. The reason is that the col- 
lection attorney caters to agency 


accounts because he _ expects 
eventually to receive a _ large 
number. 


How Agency Functions 


And don’t let the matter drop 
after you have sent the account 
to the attorney. Write him a line 
at least every two weeks just to 
see how matters are progressing. 
In the vast majority of cases, 
however, the &ccount will never 
reach the attorney. Skillful 
handling will bring from the debtor 
either a reply to your letter or a 
check. 

The magic of the appeal of the 
house agency lies in reaching a 
receptive ear through the psy- 
chology of introducing a third 
party to act as referee. The strat- 
egy lies in retaining the third party 
control entirely in your own hands 
for the great benefit of all con- 
cerned. The house agency within 
your own ranks not only obtains 
the money, but also often retains 
the goodwill of the customer, 
which is quite as important. 

The following examples of how 
the agency functions are authen- 
tic and actual cases. For obvious 
reasons the names are disguised. 

Where the system is put into 
practice it is unnecessary for the 
company to threaten suit or to 
write an unduly severe letter. 


That is left to the agency. After 
writing for weeks to a Nebraska 
customer without receiving en- 
couragement, the following letter 
was used by the company as a last 
resort: 





Dear Mr. Jack: 

As a young man still under. thirty 
you can appreciate that, just starting 
out in business, you have a personal as 
well as a credit reputation to support. 

Your experience on the road has led 
you to size up many different types of 
business concerns. For this reason, 
you can appreciate how important it 
is to stand in well with the credit 
department. To-day a man’s success 
is dependent to a large degree on the 
great chain of credit organizations 
which have such continual and accu- 
rate information concerning his- busi- 
ness. 

Knowing that you but recently 
started out for yourself and that your 
past record has been excellent, we 
are giving you one more opportunity 
to reply to our many letters. 

Remember, we want to help your 
progress. But co-operation is a two- 
fold function. 


Getting Results 


As no reply was received to this 
letter, the house agency took the 
case in hand. Immediately came 
the following letter from Mr. Jack 
to our company: 


Dear Sirs: 

Your letter at hand and wish to 
say that under circumstances that have 
come up, I have been in town very 
little in the last three months and 
told my help to answer letters and I 
am indeed sorry that the company had 
to report myself to the credit bureau. 
As I am on Grand Jury here now. 
And opened a new store at 
before coming here which took a great 
deal to get it in running order and 
hope you will understand the position 
I am in. And indeed it was with no 
intention to ignore letters as it looked 
to you. But on return from Grand 
Jury duty will straighten out my bill. 


Now we knew the facts and 
were able to prove helpful. The 
agency wrote the following letter: 


Dear Sir: 

It is so easy to handle the case when 
we know all the facts. Our client has 
réported to us your letter of the 15th. 
Both of us are most desirous of helping 
you in your present emergency. 

But really it was hardly fair for 
you .to ignore all of our client’s 
previous letters. Attention to one’s 
correspondence is so vital to business 
success. Why not make it a rule al- 
ways to be frank with your creditors. 
With full information at hand, most 
of them will invariably try to help 
you. 

We have divided the payment of the 
account into three notes; one due in 
sixty days, the second ninety, and the 
third four months. This long term 
settlement is helpful—isn’t it? Just 
sign the notes and mail to our client. 

You are putting up a good fight and 
will win. 

Best of luck and sincerely yours. 


The account was paid and Mr. 


Jack continued a good customer: 


In this case we believe that this 
small town business man became 
a better merchant through our 
appeal. 

Now we have the case of a man 
overwhelmed by his own troubles. 
We did not know anything about 
them and consequently the agency 
came to his and our rescue when 
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their first. letter brought the fol- 
lowing reply: 
Gentlemen : 

Replying to your letter regarding 
our account, will say that we are dail; 
expecting settlement by the Insuranc: 
Company for our loss by fire which 
we suffered on Jan. 7th. We are ask- 
ing as a special favor that you allow 
us until we have received this money. 

Trusting that you will advise us that 
this is satisfactory and thanking you in 
advance for the favor, we are. 


The agency immediately wrote: 


Dear Sir: 

We appreciated your letter of the 
15th, and assure you of our client’s 
immediate and tangible co-operation. 

First of all accept our sincere sym- 
pathy for your loss by fire. It is with 
confidence that we await the insurance 
adjustment with the hope that it will 
be satisfactory and enable you rapidly 
to accomplish the reorganization of 
your business. 

“Our client will write you advising 
prices on such goods as they would 
be pleased to ship in assisting you to 
build up for the continued goodwill 
of your customers. 

In the meantime will you please send 
us your latest statement showing assets 
and liabilities before the fire. 

Cordially yours. 


The report was duly received 
and showed everything amply 
covered by insurance. The cus- 
tomer soon paid the bill and bought 
a stock of merchandise for his new 
store. 


Educating the ‘Dealer 


Education of the dealer is a big 
part of-our agency program, and 
here is a case in point. 

After writing six letters to a 
Mr. C. without receiving a reply, 
the agency tackled the problem and 
got the following return: 


Sirs: 

Enclosed find check for $81.14. This 
will be the last order your client re- 
ceives from me as they are mighty 
afraid of being cheated. I have never 
cheated any one and don’t intend to. 
I wish I could collect my accounts 
like you do. Business would be a pleas- 
ure. It is every time I get goods I 
have this trouble. I would not say 
nothing if the goods got here when I 
receive the bill. But it is every time 
that the goods got here that they say 
the bill is past due. I will never pay 
a bill until I receive order and’ take 
my full time. If that is not suited to 
them, I will never receive another 
order. 


Here was a splendid opportunity 
for education, and the agency ac- 
cepted the challenge as follows: 


Dear Mr. C.: 

We have given careful attention to 
your letter of the 20th. Now we are 
sure that you will not resent a few 
suggestions from one who has made 
a special study of credits. 

Credit, Mr. C., is based on three 
things: Character, Capacity and Capi- 
tal. Reports show that you have all 
three of these requisites. At the same 
time, is it quite fair to neglect watch- 
ing the terms of your contracts? 
Don’t you think you should abide by 
them, or at least ask for other terms 
if such are necessary? 

The purchase of your order was 
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based on 2 per cent., ten days, thirty 
days net. You never wrote asking for 
further time or different terms. In 
fact, our client’s letters were all ig- 
nored until] they finally asked us to 
write to you. 

There is not much difference in busi- 
ness folks after all. Just like your- 
self, our client must purchase and sell. 
They must be able to meet their con- 
tracts on the terms quoted. All folks 
have their troubles. But your troubles 
can always be simplified by a cordial 
‘correspondence relationship with the 
company. They are most 
anxious to help you in every detail 
of your business. 

Give them this opportunity and they 
will prove their co-operative worth to 
you. 


This case was, of course, fur- 
ther followed up with letters on 
the company stationery, and Mr. 
C. eventually won over to a warm 
friendship. In fact, I later person- 
ally called on him. He did not 
know I wrote the agency letters. 
He proved to be a fine, worth- 
while young man. All he needed 
was credit education. 

The sales department is strong 
for our agency system. Here is 
one reason why. Mr. X in Okla- 
homa was obdurate to our corre- 
spondence; so the agency took the 
case, and’ Mr. X replied: 





Gentlemen : 
I have good reason to be sore at 
the ————— company. Their sales- 


man got me enough stuff to last a life 
time. He was a good man to load me 
good and plenty, but I don’t like to 
be loaded. I will pay when the goods 
are sold in about ten years. 


Investigation proved that the 
customer had purchased about 
four gross of cheap galvanized 
pails at a time when merchandise 
was moving. slowly. The sales 
department played agency and 
wrote as follows: 


Dear Mr. X.: 

It is unfortunate when a merchant 
overloads. We are referring to your 
letter of the 2nd as written to our 
client, the company. Our 
client does not train their men to over- 
stock the customer. But, occasionally, 
you know, a salesman does not use 
the best of judgment. 

Now here is a suggestion for dis- 
posing of those pails: 

Fill each pail full of cheap kitchen 
necessities, such as a scrub brush, bar 
of soap, can of cleansing powder, bag 
of salt, etc. Figure the contents at 
cost and the pail at the regular selling 
price. Make a. window display and 
big feature, “A Pail Full of Kitchen 
Commodities at Cost of the Pail.” 

Make it a real bargain. The house- 
wives like such bargains. They will 
buy. 

Just try it and see. 


The stunt was successfully tried. 
Every pail sold in a few hours. 
And the agency received a check 
in full, with thanks for the sug- 
gestion. 

Why doesn’t the company work 
out these matters direct without 
resorting to the house agency? 
We can’t. We have tried it. Re- 
member, the customer must be won 





SPARKS 


RE our cities growing so 
A great that the strain and 

cost of living in them is 
becoming prohibitive? Henry 
Ford says industry which has 
attracted millions from the coun- 
try and small towns must take 
those millions back. He thinks 
there will be fewer of those 
great industrial structures which 
provide work for thousands. In- 
stead there will be more smaller 
plants in smaller communities 
where the workers can enjoy fresh 
air, sunshine, the fun of garden- 
ing, and the neighborly happiness 
of little places. He himself has 
established a number of small fac- 
tories in which parts for his car 
are made. 

Dozens or even huudreds of 
these little factories may be owned 
by the same firm. The only dif- 
ference is that where now we have 
a huge factory in a city there will 
be half a dozen or more in differ- 
ent smaller places. Certainly un- 
der this system there will be more 
wholesome living, more health, 
less strain and less unrest. There 
will also be fewer rented homes. 
Workers will be able to buy homes 
of their own, instead of living in 
apartments or three-decker tene- 
ments. 

x * * 


A man who has no regard for 
the value of other people’s time 
cannot be called a. real salesman. 
Not long ago a typewriter sales- 
man who should have known a 
whole lot better, spent the greater 
part of a day in an office when the 
boss was away doing his best to 
persuade the stenographer that his 
machine was needed. 

He couldn’t have done anything 
that “would do more to jeopardize 
his chances. Of course the stenog- 
rapher herself should have had 
sense enough to get rid of this 
fellow, who was using up time 
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which should have been used in 
ace work in the office it- 
self. 

On the other hand, any real 
salesman worthy of the name 
ought to be able to tell all that 
needs to be told in not more than 
half an hour. 

Workers in offices have some- 
thing else to do than spend the 
greater part of the day listening 
to orations by talkative salesmen 
who don’t know their own busi- 
ness and to whom time is of no 
great value. 

* * * 


Will we human beings ever be- 
come as wise and moral as the ant? 
It is said the morality of the ant is 
so highly developed that no indi- 
vidual ant ever has the slightest in- 
clination to do anything which is not 
to the interest of the group. That is 
the truest co-operation. 


* * * 


“Get enough to live on,” says Win- 
ston Churchill, the strenuous English 
statesman. “Get enough to live on,” 
he repeats, “without asking anybody 
for anything ; that’s the first condition 
of success, or indeed of decent living ; 
that’s the prime necessity of life. 
Every man of us should think of 
nothing but that till it’s achieved. 
Afterwards, one can do what one 
likes.” There you have a hard, prac- 
tical, money-getting philosophy, 
packed into a few words. 

* * * 


Here is a new beatitude: Blessed 
are the true receivers, for they 
alone create happiness for the giv- 
ers of the world. Dogs are loved 
because they are so naturally gen- 
eious in expressing thanks for 
what they receive. It is a joy to 
give to them. People are prevented 
from becoming great receivers by 
false pride or other negative emo- 
tions that make them stiff and un- 
yielding. 





by a subtle process of reasoning 
and merchandising. He respects 
the third party. That is the 
psychology of the situation. Once 
he is won over, the company steps 
back into the picture on terms of 
cordial relationship. 

These are only a few of dozens 
and dozens of cases which have 
proved the magic of the properly 
conducted house agency. The 
agency is a collector, a salesman, 
an adjuster, and an educator. It 
accomplishes wonders and is one 
of the most worth-while features 
of our credit department. 





Survey and Digest for Business 
Men and Investors 


Editor, “Forbes”: 


I take a great deal of interest 
in this magazine, as it gives every 
reader a complete survey and 
digest on the most important sub- 
jects to a business man, including 
political, economic, financial and 
commercial. It appeals to the re- 
tired investor or capitalist as well 
as to the man still in harness. May 
the good work go on. 


—R. C. Shrader, Box 222, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Bothering Business 
(Continued from page 757) 
harassed, it is constantly falling be- 
hind in its work and delaying cases 

that should be settled. 

The Commission’s last report 
seemed to show it to be about 
two-and-a-half years behind in its 
work. 

There were 416 complaints 
docketed for investigation in 1923. 
At that time there were 107 mat- 
ters unattended to from previous 
years. In all there were 458 ap- 
plications for complaints pending 
from 1922, or some 874 applications 
waiting for action in 1923. There 
were some 572 applications for 
complaints undisposed of on July 
1, 1923. 

On July 1, 1923, when the last 
report of the Commission was 
filed, there were 232 complaints 
pending and awaiting action. Over 
a period of eight years the aver- 
age number of cases disposed of 
by the Commission has been only 
a little over 100 cases per year. 
During 1922-23, from July to July, 
144 complaints were issued and 
214 were on hand, making a total 
of 358 demanding attention, of 
which only 126 were disposed of 
or less than the number left over 
from the previous year. 

On July 1, 1922, it was reported 
that there were 231 cases which 
had awaited action for over six 
weeks and 123 over four months. 
This refers only to tne Commis- 
sion’s getting to the point of con- 
sidering the cases by making pre- 
liminary investigations. 

In one important case, involving 
unfair competition methods in a 
trade of vital importance to the 
public, the Commission so far lost 
track of the case that it lost the 
papers and for a long period could 
not find them. 

Months and months go by with- 
out the Commission’s getting any 
action for applicants for relief. In 
an unfair competition case the 
damage which the Commission 
was supposed to promptly eradic- 
ate can be done and the persons 
causing the damage can profit and 
then cease their acts before the 
Commission ever reaches the case. 

In nearly any Federal Court, or 
State Court for that matter, action 
can be secured within a reason- 
able period of time. It is probably 
safe to say that no court in the 
land is more than a few months 
behind in its work, with the ex- 
ception of a few courts in very 
crowded districts. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
with five commissioners or judges, 
is about two-and-a-half years be- 
hind. 

Last year the Commission spent 
about $614,000 on its legal work 


of trying unfair competition cases 
and the like. It disposed of some- 
thing over 100 cases at an esti- 
mated expense of about $5,000 to 
$6,000 for each case. 

At this rate, considering that 
about a third of the Commission’s 
cases reveal that its complaints 
are wrong, we have an annual 
waste of about $150,000 for those 
errors alone. And it is easy to 
figure the several million dollars 
of additional expense that must be 
borne by the public for disposing 
of these long-delayed cases which 
will take two-and-a-half years at 
the present rate, even if the Com- 
mission gets no more business and 
does not pursue the will-o’-the- 
wisp of illegal or useless investiga- 
tions. 

This is the first of a series of four 
articles on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. The 
second—“How the Federal Trade 


Commission Hurts Business”—will 
appear in an early issue. 


How N. C. R. Keeps On 
Breaking Records 
(Continued from page 759) 
carrying out that policy. And we 
believe that every cent has been 

repaid many times over. 

Our welfare work reaches every 
man and woman in the plant. It 
includes medical and dental ser- 
vice, entertainments, gardens, 
night schools, and many other 
things. We have regular meetings 
of the heads of all departments, 
foremen, and job-foremen, once 
each month. This is known as our 
Progress Club and is called to- 
gether to provide an opportunity 
to exchange ideas. We also have 
a foremen’s school which meets 
once each week. 

Frequent meetings have had a 
great influence on this business. 
They have helped to clear up dif- 
ficulties. They have developed 
new methods, and have greatly in- 
creased our efficiency. 

Profit sharing has been in effect 
in our factory in various forms for 
a number of years. We started it 
because we felt that it was right 
to share profits with the men and 
women who helped to make them. 
Employees take greater interest in 
the business because of this plan. 
They put their heart in their work 
and become better workmen and 
better citizens. 

In addition to these benefits, 
profit sharing pays from the stand- 
point of management. I believe 
that it has done more to eliminate 
waste, give us a better product, 
and make us more efficient, than 
any other single factor in the bus- 
iness. 

We are constantly improving 
our product and seeking new fields. 
Suggestions are sought from every 
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employee. A regular suggestion 
system with cash prizes has been 
in effect for a number of years. 

Add to these things a policy of 
promoting from the ranks and | 
believe you have the fundamentals 
upon which our business operates, 
Every man in an executive capa- 
city has come up through the 
ranks. 

We have a very simple rule to 
follow in our business. When 
general conditions are unfavorable 
we put forth enough extra effort 
to more than overcome them. We 
are not so much concerned with 
outside conditions as with the con- 
dition of our own organization, 
We have always found that there 
is business to be had for the or- 
ganization that is prepared to 
get it. 

We expect to break records in 
the future as we have in the past. 
I believe that 1925 will be one of 
the most prosperous years this 
country has ever known. That is 
not simply a personal opinion, but 
is the result of contact with men 
from every state in the Union. 

_During a recent convention of 
our Hundred Per Cent, Club, I 
had an opportunity to get the 
views of four hundred of our men 
coming from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. These men 
reflected a spirit of optimism that 
I have never seen equaled. On a 
recent trip to the Pacific Coast I 
was able to get a first-hand im- 
pression of conditions in the West. 
Everywhere there is a spirit of con- 
fidence in the Administration at 
Washington, and a feeling that the 
nation is entering a period of sound 
and continued prosperity. 

From every indication, 1925 is 
going to be a great year. 





Success Habits 


Wear a smile. 

Eat regularly, slowly and mod- 
erately. 

Never be too busy to be polite. 

Learn to control your tongue and 
your temper. 

Say goodbye to the worry habit. 

Dare to be original. 

Keep in tune with your job. 

Never stifle your conscience. 

Be a teamworker. 

Look ahead, not backward. 

—Lefax. 


“Bob” Updegraff knows a 
thing or two about advertis- 
ing—everybody who is any- 
body in advertising admits 
that. He has put the cream 
of his advertising creed into 
an article, “The Invisible Ex- 
change of Public Opinion,” 
in “Forbes” for April 1. 
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Samuel Insull Gives Pointers 
on Picking Winners 


“The Best Way to Pick Winners,” Says Public Utility Leader, “Is to Catch 
‘Em Young’—He Selects, Not Mental Giants, But Man Just a 
Little Ahead of the Others in Intelligence 


ICKING winners in the busi- 
P ness world is very much like 
picking winners on the turf. 
Information, as the turf world 
knows the term, is “the bunk” 
in business as it is at the track. 
Hunches are followed now and 
then, but old reliable “Past Per- 
formance” gets the heavy play. 
Heads of great corporations usu- 
ally ignore whispered confidences 
and tips regarding men they are 
considering for executive 
posts. Sometimes they fol- 


By Jonathan Brooks 


have about 175,000 stockholders, 
36,000 employees, and they are sit- 
uated in some fifteen states. All 
these interests are under the direc- 
tion of one man, Samuel Insull, a 
former associate of Thomas A. 
Edison and one of the early leaders 
in the General Electric Company. 

Mr. Insull has done some big 
things in a business way and is a 
man of tireless energy who con- 
serves his time and works long 


any one man could handle all these 
jobs himself, and I figured he must 
have to rely on high grade execu- 
tives. There are so many differ- 
ent companies and properties in 
the “Insull Group” that an ordi- 
nary man would be kept busy re- 
membering the names of their 
executives. To choose these ex- 
ecutives, finding winners all the 
time, must constitute a tremen- 
dous task. How does he do it? 
I asked myself. And re- 
solved, the first time I en- 








low hunches and intuition 
after seeing possible candi- 
dates, but in the main they 
try to find out what their 
men have done, and how 
they have done it. Study- 
ing “form” as carefully as 
the most zealous two-dol- 
lar betior at the race track, 
these big business leaders 
usually manage to pick a 
high percentage of win- 
ners. They have to, or 
they could not continue as 
leaders. 

In that regard, the busi- 
ness world differs from the 
turf. It is a well known 
axiom of the track that 
when you have to win, you 
cannot. In business, when 
you have to win, you must. 
Facing this necessity, lead- 
ers of industry play it safe, 
and rely on past perform- 
ance. 








Essential Qualification 


NSULL has no use for gen- 
“Too often,” he says, 
“they are nuisances. Rather, we 
want men who are intelligent 
enough to stand out somewhat 
among their fellows, men keen 
enough to see things under their 
noses and_ understand 
When a man has the other qual- 
ities, and is a little more intelli- 
gent than the men surrounding 
him, the chances are he will have 
the other necessary qualification 
to make him a winner 
world of big business. That last 
quality is the power to inspire 
confidence in those who work 
with and under him.” 


iuses, 


them. 


in the 


countered Mr. Insull, I 
should ask him. The other 
day I had the opportunity. 

“T’m not so sure I always 
pick winners,” he _ said, 
smiling. “Nobody hears 
about the losers.” 

“Do you ‘hunch’ them?” 
I asked, ignoring his mod- 
esty. 

“I’m not sure but that 
hunches have something to 
do with it,” he replied. 
“But our hunches in this 
regard probably are based 
on observation. We have 
always preferred to select 
men ‘from our own organi- 
zation for appointment to 
executive positions, because 
we know these’ men. * We 
have had a chance to see 
what they could do, and 
how they did it.” 

There you have old “Past 
Performance” in a _ nut- 














These paragraphs are set 
down, not for the corpora- 
tion heads, but for the incipient 
winners waiting to be picked, and 
the general public curious to know 
why captains of industry succeed. 

I am neither a corporation head, 
nor a rising young executive wait- 
ing to be chosen for some im- 
portant work. Curiosity started 
me asking questions. Happening 
to see some information about the 
so-called “Insull Group” of public 
utilities, I noticed that this group 
comprises about $800,000,000 of 
property scattered through the 
gas, electric, traction, and water 
supply industries. The properties 


hours. He is president of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, of 
Chicago, the largest electric cen- 
tral station company in the world, 
and president of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, of Chi- 
cago, one of the world’s biggest 
gas companies. Chicago also de- 
pends on him to manage the ele- 
vated railway lines of the city. 
When he is not busy with these 
three big properties, he devotes his 
working hours to utilities in four- 
teen other states between New 
Hampshire and Texas. 

Nobody could make me believe 





shell. When Mr. Insull 
selects a man for a $25,- 
000 executive post, he has that 
man’s “form” and can usually tell 
whether his choice will run true. 
Several instances might be cited to 
show how past performances dic- 
tated these choices. 

When Mr. Insull went to Chi- 
cago thirty-two years ago, L. A. 
Ferguson was a young engineer 
in the electric power plant. He 
made a name for himself as a hard 
working, resourceful chap, useful 
in emergencies. To-day he is 
vice-president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company. John 
F. Gilchrist was an office boy, but 
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the same hustling qualities that 
earned him a promotion to a clerk- 
ship have ¢arried him up to the 
vice-presidency in charge of mer- 
chandising. W. A. Fox, who re- 
cently retired as vice-president in 
charge of financing, started as Mr. 
Insull’s personal stenographer. 
His successor, E. J. Doyle, was, 
like Gilchrist, an office boy. 

George F. Mitchell, now vice- 
president of the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, in charge of 
finances, also began as a stenog- 
rapher for Mr. Insull. J. H. Gu- 
lick, of the Edison company, and 
W. A. Sauer, of the gas company, 
are vice-presidents in charge of 
accounts for their respective firms. 
Both began as bookkeepers. B. J. 
Mullaney, vice-president in charge 
of public and industrial relations 
for the gas company, was with the 
property for years in various ca- 
pacities. 


How Insull Picks Winners 


“The best way to pick winners,” 
says Mr. Insull, “is to catch them 
young. Then you are sure to have 
ample opportunity to watch their 
performance. The next point is to 
be careful that they enjoy good, 
robust health, which will support 
the necessary willingness to work 
all the time and then work some 
more. With these three things you 
should jook for integrity.” 

Brains? On this point Mr. In- 
sull takes an unusual view. He 
does not look for mental giants. 
Instead, in a group of young men 
possessing the attributes already 
named, he looks for the man who 
is just a little ahead of the others 
in intelligence. 

“We have no use for geniuses,” 
he says. “Too often, they are 
nuisances. Rather, we want men 
who are intelligent enough to 
stand out somewhat among their 
fellows, men keen enough to see 
things undeg, their noses and un- 
derstand them. When a man has 
all the other qualities, and is a 
little more intelligent than the 


men surrounding him, the chanées_ 
are he will have the other H@GG5+ ’ 


sary qualification to make him @ 
winner in the world of big busi- 
ness. That last quality is the pow- 
er to inspire confidence in those 
who work with and under him.” 

“How about executive ability?” 
I asked. 

“Some men have the other qual- 
ities named,” said Mr. Insull, 
“without having executive ability. 
It is difficult to define executive 
ability, and what goes to make it. 
I would say it takes most of the 
qualities named, a very retentive 
memory, an ability to profit by ex- 
perietice, meaning errors made, and 
the power to make quick deci- 
sions.” 


Recounting all these qualities, 
beginning with the most funda- 
mental and working up, it is easy 
to understand why, in the Insull 
organization, past performance 
counts for so much. An employ- 
er, wanting all these qualifications, 
would be reluctant to take an- 
other employer’s word for the 
candidate’s possession of them. 
He could make his choices with 
more confidence if he had seen 
evidences of the necessary at- 
tributes, working out in his own 
organization. And finally, picking 
his winners from his own stable, 
so to speak, he could be sure that 
these winners would know the bus- 
iness from the ground up, as Hill, 
Gary, and Smith of the New Yok 
Central, knew their businesses 
when they reached the top. 

“When you find men with the 
qualities you have named,” I 
asked, “do you guarantee them to 
be successful ?” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” said Mr. 
Insull. “There are some other 
things to be considered, although I 
have named the fundamentals, I 
believe. Speaking now of the 
public utility industry alone, I 
should say that an efficient execu- 
tive must have political sense. He 
must be more or less of a diplo- 
mat. . 

“The stumbling block of many a 
public utility executive is failure 
to realize that the all-important 
factor is to satisfy his customers. 
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An executive would fail absolutely 


if, the higher he rose, the greater 


the importance he attached to 
himself. The worst enemy a large 
corporation can have is an execu- 
tive with a tendency toward a 
swollen cranium. Inevitably that 
man makes enemies for the com- 
pany in his dealings with the pub- 
| 

Add to all the above named fac- 
tors, the Insull gospel, “If the 
rights of the customers are prop- 
erly taken care of, the rights of 
the stockholders will take care of 
themselves,” and you will see why 
the “Insull Group” of utilities, 
seemingly on its way to a total 
valuation of a billion dollars, moves 
ahead as it does. The selection 
of winners is the key, and to pick 
winners, Mr. Insull studies past 
performance. — 

In beginning this chronicle I 
said that it was intended for a pub- 
lic curious to know what makes 
the “Insull Group” work, and for 
incipient executives as a lesson to 
be heeded, rather than for heads 
of large corporations. But review- 
ing the Insull system of picking 
winners, I am inclined to believe 
that corporation heads whose com- 
panies are verging on the lame, 
the halt, or blind conditions spell- 
ing lack of dividends, might do 
well to study the system employed 
by this foremost utility operator. 

Because, in the long run, men are 
like horses. They run to form. 





Ten Rules of Life 


EN rules for success were eluci- 

dated by Joseph P. Day, the 

well known real estate auctioneer, in 

a radio speech from station WNYC. 
They are as follows: 

First—Be honest in all things, in 
business and in personal matters. 

Second—Work hard, physically 
and mentally. Make every task, no 
matter how great or how small, a 
personal test. 

Third—Live cleanly and avoid ill- 
ness. Remember that a healthy body 
i8§ a great asset. Eat wholesome food 
atid build up your strength. Think 
wholesomely, too; for the mind 
wholesome thoughts are what whole- 
some food is to the body. 

Fourth—Take some _ recreation. 
Have a hobby, but do not let your 
recreation or your hobby interfere 
with your business, and don’t make 
your recreation lopsided. The brain 
needs exercise and pleasure just as 
much as your body does. 

Fifth—Use your imagination. The 
radio, on which you are now listening 
in, is the child of imagination. The 
steam engine, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the phonograph, in fact the 
very country in which you live, are 
all the products of some-one’s im- 
agination. The man without an 


imagination can never succeed. 

Sixth—Interest yourself in public 
affairs and do your part in both civic 
and charitable work. Charity is a 
and charitable work. 

Seventh—Do not feel that you are 
overeducated. No matter what your 
education has been, don’t stop study- 
ing. There is much knowledge in 
the world, and even the most learned 
can, in a lifetime, only scratch the 
surface. Read good literature. 

Eighth—Never let success turn 
your head. Success is only relative. 
There is no human accomplishment 
that cannot be improved upon. 

Ninth—Never stop smiling. The 
smile is a great maker of friends in 
business. Remember that your frown 
never put wrinkles on the other 
fellow’s forehead. 

_ Tenth—Never give up. The world 
is big, but has no place for quitters. 





An article in “Forbes” for 
February 15 caused no end of 
comment. It was “Panama 
Canal Remaking Map of 
Western America,” by Agnes 
C. Laut. She writes of the 
effect on railroad map in our 
next issue. 
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The human de- 
sire to own the 
best suggests— 
the CADILLAC 





CADILLAC MOTOR CARS 
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TANDARD OF THE WORLD 








Not only is it Auman to want the 
best—it is also wise. 


The object of every investment you 
make is to gain satisfaction. And 
nothing satisfies so well as owner- 
ship of that which is acknowledged 
to be the finest of its kind. 


Moreover, as in the case of Cadillac, 
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the best is also reliable and lasting, 
and hence more economical in the 
end. 

Sound business judgment as well 
as the human desire for that which 
is best prompts the selection of 


the Cadillac. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 
“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automo- 
tive, agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, 
supplemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and regular. monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 
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ch Life - Saver for Busy Business CMen, 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; ‘Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. 
G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. ae 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. ; 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 








Labor and Wages 




















crs payrolls in New York State 
decreased about %4 per cent. in Janu- 
ary, according to the State Department of 
Labor. Some of the important basic met- 
als continued their upward swing, though 
downward tendencies in the railroad equip- 
ment and repair shops tended to offset 
these. The textile industry generally im- 
proved slightly, but there was a net de- 
crease in the knit goods group. The 
clothing trades showed their usual seasonal 
gains. There was more than the usual 
seasonal decrease in payrolls and earnings 
in the building trades. Total wage rate 
changes numbered 33 against 12 in De- 
cember. About 4,000 employed received 
reductions and about 2,000, increases. 
Principal reductions took place in the tex- 
tile mills and ranged from 8 to 15 per 
cent. The chief wage increases were in 
railroad repair shops, and accompanied a 
decrease in employment. 

Union leaders, rather than agree to 
a modification of the 48-hour labor law, 
prefer to see the cotton mill industry 
move out of Massachusetts. This steate- 
ment was made in connection with a bill 
proposing a change in the Massachusetts 
statutes making 54-hours a legal week’s 
work, as prevails in neighboring states. 

A new contract between employers and 
employees in the garment trade in New 
York City has gone into effect, covering 
30,000 workers in 2,000 shops, the annual 
output of which is about $250,000,000, and 
the annual payroll more than $50,000,000. 
The agreement is expected to stabilize the 
industry by reducing seasonal unemploy- 
ment. It provides for unemployment in- 
surance and a wage increase of from 10 
to 15 per cent., together with a minimum 
wage and the reaffirmation of the 40-hour 
week. 

The complete report of the Russell Sage 
Foundation covering a five-year study of 
employees’ representation in the coal mines 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company has 
been made public recently, following a 
preliminary report given out in January. 
The report states that the labor situa- 
tion in the mines of the company is much 
more satisfactory than before the plan 
was introduced 10 years ago, but, never- 


theless, there have been three strikes since. 
Such shortcomings as are found in the 
plan are attributed, partially at least, te 
the local officials of the company. The. 
report also points out that the men in 
the steel works of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company were able to secure the 
actual 8-hour day five years before the 
United States Steel Corporation and the 
rest of the industry adopted it. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation in a 
report of its pension operations for 1924 
states that $358,803 was paid to former 
employees. It has 895 active pensioners 
at this time, of whom 240 were added 

. during 1924. The pensions averaged about 
$36 a month. 


Money and. Banking 


























Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


Latest 2 wks. ago Year ago 


Gold Reserve....... $2,893,577 $2,896,340 $3,122,747 
Re eee 433,805 331,806 531,590 
Earn. Assets....... 1,129,697 1,059,608 950,801 
Notes in Cir........ 1,728,752 1,713,662 2,022,301 
ere 269,636 2,242,455 1,985,831 
BEES = accessdssNaes 75.8% 76.9% 80.6% 


HE latest Federal Reserve statement 
shows a further gain in bills dis- 
counted and earning assets. Changes 
among other items were not important. 
The New York District Bank has raised 
its rediscount rate from 3 per cent., which 
had prevailed since August 8, to 3% per 
cent. Increased commercial demands, 
which had already raised the rate for 
commercial funds, is responsible for the 
upturn in the rediscount rate. Redis- 
counts at the New York bank now stand 
at $227,000,000 against $123,500,000 a year 
ago. The move had been anticipated by 
bankers for some time in view of the 
trend of rediscounts. ? 
The increase had no appreciable effect 
on money rates, advances having taken 
place in the money market several weeks 
previously. Money rates of New York 
during the last two weeks have fluctuated 
as follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low Last 
OR cteataetatetash askew 5% 3% ~=—4% 
Time, 60-90 days........ 4-44% 31%-3% 4-4% 
Com. Pa. 4-6 mos....... 3% 3% 3% 
Bankers’ Accept........ 3% 2% 3% 
Rediscount Rate........ 3% 3 3% 


It is intimated from Washington that 
Great Britain may soon be in the Amer- 
ican market for a credit of $100,000,000 
to be used in connection with maintaining 
the pound sterling at par. It is expected 
that sterling exchange will be subject to 
a good deal of pressure immediately upon 
touching par and the funds will be used 
to peg it there. With the pound stabilized, 
it is believed Great Britain will resume the 
free payment of gold. 























se 
| Prices 
Mar.1,’25 Feb. 1,’25. Mar. 1, ’24 
ee 201.947 204.592 190.741 


HE recovery in wheat and other 

grain prices is commented upon under 
“Cotton and Grain.” Live stock have re- 
cently joined the upward movement of 
prices in farm products, hogs reaching the 
highest level since November, 1920. Cattle 
prices and lambs have also gained substan- 
tially. At the same time there has been a 
rush of live stock to market. 

The wool markets have been more or less 
dull during the last two weeks, but more 
confidence appears with respect to the 
future. Manufacturers are reported to be 
slightly increasing their purchases. 

Crude oil and refined products continue 
firm and a further advance in the Mid-Con- 
tinent district is looked for.: Premiums 
ranging from 40 to 50 cents a barrel are 
now being paid over posted prices in some 
sections of the country. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 

Latest 2 Wks. ago Year ago 








Wheat, No. 2 red.. 2.08% 2.11% 1.28 
Corn, No. 2 yellow 1.40 1'3992 ore 
Oats, No. 2 white.. .62%4 -64 59% 
PONE? 5s. 4b a Occ 0 9.25 6.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio 22% -2214 15% 
Sugar, BIER o's o.0:00\0 .06 -06 .09 
Lard, Midw....... 15.85 15.60 11.70 
Pork, mess........ 37.00 37.00 24.75 
Beef, family...... 22.00 22.00 23.00 
Iron, 2X Phila.... 25.50 25.50 24.50 
Steel, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 40.00 

~ Se eee 9.25 9.37% 9.50 

a see ee 14.55 14.70 13.12% 
Cotton, mid....... 24.50 24.45 30.10 
Print cloths...... 06% 06% 06% 

- : 
Railroads 











HE recent action of the Senate in 
voting to abolish the 50 per cent. 
sur-charge on Pullman fares has created 
considerable antagonism to the idea, not 
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because of the loss of revenue that would 
result, but because it would establish the 
precedent of giving Congress rate-making 
powers, and directly repudiate the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It has been 
pointed out in this column previously that 
the loss of $37,000,000 annually to the 
railroads, should the sur-charge be abol- 
ished, would simply mean postponement of 
reductions in freight rates that normally 
could be expected with increased business. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
recently filed a very interesting report 
covering the operation of the electrified 
portion of its road, comprising 648 miles 
of main line and 200 miles of branch 
lines. Only the direct savings due to elec- 
trical operation have been taken into ac- 
count, incidental advantages and economies 
not being included because of the diffi- 
culty of arriving at an accurate measure- 
ment of their value. The total net saving 
due to electrification has amounted to $12,- 
400,007. The investment required by the 
electrification totaled $15,625,739, and the 
saving so far has almost paid the cost. 
The electrification was complete in 1916. 

The New Haven reports that it has 
successfully sold $23,000,000 6 per cent. 
bonds direct to its patrons and the public 
for the purpose of meeting loans due this 
year. The whole of New England was 
interested in the outcome, insurance com- 
panies and banks in that region, particular- 
ly, subscribing for large blocks of the 
bonds. For a railroad company to sell its 
obligations direct to the public is a new 
departure and its success indicates the 
trend of the times in the changing attitude 
toward the rails by the public. 

Car loadings for the last four weeks, 
compared with the corresponding weeks 
of the three preceding years, follow: 























1925 1924 1923 1922 
Fan. Sliicccesd 896,055 929,623 865,414 747,895 
Se Serre 928,244 906,017 849,352 777,791 
OE Se: 902,877 935,589 816,646 773,275 
ee ee 925,295 845,898 830,187 735,286 
» 
Cotton and Grain | 
HE cotton market has fluctuated 


rather aimlessly for a number of 
days, the trend on the whole, however, 
being rather firm. The market is passing 
through a between-season’s period during 
which there is an absence of important 


reports that normally might create sharp’ 


price swings. The most important influ- 
ence at present is the drought in Texas, 
a condition that usually means a com- 
paratively small crop. | 

Charges were recently made before the 
Senate that the New York Cotton Ex- 
change is holding stocks which do not 
come up to the standard required of the 


Cotton Futures Act, and Senator Smith 


of South Carolina has requested that 
holders of March contracts take up the 
cotton for the purpose of enabling the 
Department of Agriculture to sample and 
grade it. It is reported from Washington 
that the Department of Agriculture is con- 
sidering the reclassification of the New 
York stock. 

There has been a persistent demand for 
export, clearance of cotton from American 
ports for foreign destination already hav- 
ing exceeded the total exports of last 
season, and are now about two million 
bales above last season to even date. It 


is estimated exports for the entire season 
will reach 7,500,000 bales. 
European buying of wheat is responsible 
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AMERICAN « BUSINESS 


It lived 49 veare in 67% hours 


By actual test the L. B. Aristocrat with- 
stood half a century of office abuse 


the test. The five different 

makesof filing cabinets were 
lined up in a row. A drawer of 
each was filled with a typical load 
of correspondence. At the click 
of a stop-watch the drawers were 
pulled out and slammed shut 16 
times a minute. The problem was 
—how long would they survive 
this abuse? 


B tie eet T was ready for 


Within 58 minutes, cabinet 
No. 1 broke down. At intervals, 
two others followed. During the 
37th hour—the fourth cabinet 
collapsed. 


On went the winner—pulled 
out—slammed shut—for another 
27 hours. Finally, after a total of 
67}% hours, the L. B. Aristocrat 
quit on the 64,800th slam. This 
represents over 49 years of actual 
use and abuse in the average office. 


The L. B. Aristocrat is the 
crowning achievement of L.B.’s 
50 years of study and manufac- 
ture of filing equipment. Its mod- 
erate price makes it the greatest 
filing cabinet value on the market. 


Have you seen this steel 
thoroughbred? Why not examine 
it at one of our 52 salesrooms? 
Consult your phone book. 


Or, if you prefer, write for an 
interesting booklet— No. 820— 
which explains in detail how the 
L.B. Aristocrat can serve and save 
in your Office. It is free, of course. 





Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 
1. Card Record Systems 


Vertical and visible syste1. s for 

every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 

betic, Geographic, Numeric, 

Subject, and the Russell Index. 
3. Equipment, wood and steel 


Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 

5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 

6. Special Services 
Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 











Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, England 
and France. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, England 


Library 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 
Files and systems for every business need 
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more than a gen- 
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ior a sharp rally in that commodity re. 
cently.. The strong export demand is re. 
sulting in depletion of domestic reserves, 
these being estimated at about 84 million 
bushels less than last year, at which time 
there were 134 million bushels. 

The department of agriculture reports 
considerable progress in the seeding of 
early spring crops, especially in the South- 
eastern States from Arkansas and Louis- 
jana Eastward. Corn planting is prog- 
ressing nicely in some of the Southern 
states and cotton seeding also is advancing. 
Weather conditions ‘continue. favorable for 
winter wheat in the West. 








| Shipping and Trade 

















name Fisk on tires 
uas represented the 
ultimate in mileage, 
in dependability, 
safety and appear- 
ance. 
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THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
By THOMAS DREIER 


“How to be a millionaire without a million” is the keynote of 
s this book. It is as refreshing as the sun after a bleak and 
miserable rain. It will keep the sun shining everlastingly in 
your heart. It will show you how to be happy under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions. It points out the lovable features 
of those around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things of life no matter how great or small is 
weer varsary Tartare: iF. hk se eS. Os NT a $2.00 


B.C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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DLE steam shipping in the ports of the 

world declined over 900,000 gross tons 
during 1924. The increase in trade, how- 
ever, did not materially affect trip charter 
rates. The surplus of tonnage over trade 
requirements is still too large for the 
moderate increase to result in higher rates. 
Present-day rates are approximately the 
same as those ruling in 1911-12-13. Mer- 
chant shipping constructed during 1924 to- 
taled 2,248,000 gross tons, an increase of 
605,000 over 1923. Tonnage under con- 
struction at the end of the year was slightly 
larger than at the beginning, aggregating 
2,470,000 gross tons, against 2,444,000. The 
significant change in shipbuilding was a 
great increase in motorship tonnage. This 
gained from 634,000 tons at the beginning 
of the year to 924,000 at the end, or from 
26 per cent. to 37 per cent. of the total. 

Organization of a $5,000,000 corporation 
is under way to purchase the United States 
Shipping Board’s entire fleet of 400 lake- 
built ships. W. Averell Harriman, head 
of the United American Lines, is reported 
to be back of the movement. It is proposed 
to’ sell the ships abroad where’ they are 
to be scrapped. -Practically all of the ships 
are useless. 

The Australian Government is inviting 
tenders for the purchase of the Common- 
wealth Line of steamships on condition that 
they be retained in the Australian trade. 
The line has been operating at a deficit 
for some time. There are 31 ships oper- 
ated by the Government. The Canadian 
Government is planning to build 10 ships 
to be used in trade with other parts 
of the British Empire. The Government 
will provide an annual subsidy of £275,000. 
The Soviet Government has approved a 
plan to build 120 merchant ships, 56 of 
which are destined for the Black Sea 
trade. Freight rates between North At- 
lantic ports and the West Coast of Italy 
will advance 10 per cent. April 1. The 
move is made necessary by the recent 
increase in fuel oil prices. Seven lines 
are affected. A review of the British 
shipping industry for 1924 shows depress- 
ing influences were in effect throughout 
the year and still continue. Operating ex- 
penses were slightly lower than in 1923, 
due mainly to decrease in the cost of coal 
and insurance, but against this wages and 
the price of fuel oil -increased. Dock 
charges also were higher. 








| Other Important Items 











os latest report of crude oil produc- 
tion shows a slight increase, standing 
at 1,922,960 barrels daily, against. 1,916,403 
one week previous. Changes in the various 
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fields, however, were without significance. 
Production of gasoline for 1924 totaled 
8.959,680,220 gallons, an increase over 1923 
of 1,403,735,077, according to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Consumption totaled 
7.780,625,083 gallons, a gain of 1,095,589,- 
g05. Stocks of gasoline on hand at the 
end of the year amounted to 1,179,503,185 
gallons, against 1,074,899,650 at the begin- 
ning of the year, a gain of 9.73 per cent. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
recommended that the Department of Jus- 
tice investigate the results of the Standard 
Oil dissolution decree, according to a report 
recently sent to the Senate by President 
Coolidge. The commission advises that the 
Standard Oil companies of New Jersey, 


California, Kentucky, and Indiana, especial- ~ 


ly, threaten domination 9f their sales terri- 
tories. : 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reports that chain store sales gained sub- 
stantially in January over a year previous, 
sales by groceries, ten-cent, and dry goods 
chains leading with increases of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. Wholesale trade in the 
New York district fell below that of Janu- 
ary, 1924. Sales of 79 department stores 
averaged 1.4 per cent. larger than a year 
ago, which is less than the usual year to 
year increase. 

January production of automobiles in the 
United States and Canada amounted to 
212,908 passenger cars and 28,004 trucks. 
Canadian output was 8,301 and 1,540 re- 
spectively. These figures compare with 
totals for January, 1924, of 293,822 and 
30,627. ; 

Production of coal in January amounted 
to 58,917,000 tons, of which 7,560,000 tons 
were anthracite. This is a gain of 6,000,000 
tons over December. Consumption in Jan- 
uary is estimated at 42,145,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 2,000,000 over December. 

January world production of copper 
totaled 128,868 short tons, compared with 
125,748 tons for December. The countries 
included in the report furnished about 95 
per cent. of the total. Output for 1924 
amounted to 1,519,800 tons, United States 
producting 59 per cent., South America 14 
per cent., and Belgian Congo 6.2 per cent. 
The Copper & Brass Research Association 
estimates that the automotive industry will 
use 200,000,000 Ibs. of copper. in 1925, 
against 165,000,000 Ibs, in 1924. 


The Department of Agriculture forecasts 
a world crop of 24,671,000 short tons of 
sugar for the 1924-25 season. The previous 
record production was 22,035,000 short tons 
in 1923-24. Cuba’s crop is forecast at more 
than 5,200,000 tons, an increase of 600,000 
tons over last season. 

Steel production in the Pittsburgh area 
is now at approximately: 85 per cent. of 
capacity, and at Chicago 100 per cent. The 
Steel Corporation is running at 93%4 per 
cent., compared with a high rate of 95 per 
cent. two weeks ago. Independent plants 
are at 80 per cent., making the average for 
the industry 88 per cent. 


Business failures in February numbered 
1,793, and involved indebtedness of $40,- 
123,017, according to Dun’s Review. In 
January, failures totaled 2,317, with lia- 
bilities of $54,354,032. The decreases were 
22.6 and 26.1 per cent., respectively; The 
December record was 1,730 defaults for 
$35,942.037, 

Over 200 public utility companies 
changed hands in 1924, the aggregate value 
reaching $505,177,500. The population 
served by the companies affected totals 
3,969,830. 





Sell Automobiles 


Hawaii buys 4,000 automobiles and 
100,000 rubber tires a year from the 
United States. Getting the business 
is a matter of selling your customer. 


Quote him prices by RADIOGRAM 


—direct to Hawaii. 


RADIOGRAMS 


go direct to: 


HAWAlIland JAPAN 
ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
POLAND 

ITALY 

NORWAY 
SWEDEN 


Be sure to mark your messages 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


ee 99 
¢ [ / * R CA 
HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 


In New York, Washington, Boston, or 
Honolulu, phone for an RCA mes- 
senger. 


In other cities — file Radiograms to 
Europe or the Near East at any RCA 
or Postal Telegraph office; and to 
Hawaii and Japan at any RCA®or 
Western Union office. 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Cg TN <a bic ogc 0c0dbncsccs 
19 Spruce Street.............-+00+++ 


126 Franklin Street........... 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 4 
aS 6 10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA.......... The Bourse oo nas 
Soa 09 Congress Street CLEVELAND............ 1999, St. Clais Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS........... Carondelet Building ET BE Bae a cacineameniebieinn 01 time Bui 
Jey) eae ay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas... Realty Building - 
NORFOLK, VA...... ey 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES.........:. 453 So. i Street, ,. 
AINE RE MHD 


Broad 5100 
Franklin 2675 


NEW YORK CITY 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 


., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 


6 West 19th Street ............ Watkins 7953 
Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway............iseee0- Columbus’4311 
19 West 44th Street......2.,.+. Murray Hill 4996 


~in Hawaii 
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Have You Considered the Inevitable 
Future for the Industry of 


Electrical Refrigeration? 


A New Industry—Already Well Established— 
But Still in Its Infancy— 


We believe this industry is on the threshold of an overwhelming expansion and the 
leading companies in the field will benefit directly from this large increase in business. 


Kelvinator Corporation 


The Kelvinator Corporation is the oldest established and largest producing Company 
in the industry of Electrical Refrigeration. This Company recently expanded by taking 
over the plant and properties of the Detroit Carrier and Manufacturing Company. The 
additional manufacturing capacity of this latter company will be utilized to handle the 
increased volume of business. From figures in hand, orders booked to date show an 
enormous increase over the corresponding period for 1924. 








The Kelvinator Corporation is very strong financially and has an exceptionally able 
seaenqnenent. The Common Stock is not preceded by any bonds, preferred stock or 
ank loans. 


We recommend the purchase of Kelvinator stock at current market levels and look for 
a consistent appreciation in market value. We believe the stock should be held for a 
realization of the plans which the management has laid out. 


A pamphlet has been con-piled and we shall 
be pleased to furnish a copy on request. 












Boston 











Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


1 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


London 
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HE Ways and Means Committee of 

the new House will meet early in 
October to begin work on a new tax reduc- 
tion bill, according tu arrangements already 
made by Chairman William R. Green, of 
Iowa. The Committee will have a new 
plan prepared by Secretary Mellon to aid 
it. It is believed the reductions will be 
made chiefly in the higher surtaxes, that 
is, on incomes of more than $10,000. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has expressed the opinion 
that the Federal Government should gradu- 
ally withdraw from the field of levying 
inheritance taxes, leaving this field of reve- 
nue open to the States. The combination 
of Federal and State inheritance taxes often 
closely approaches, if not actually reaches, 
confiscation. 

Agreement was finally reached by the 
House and Senate on the Postal Pay and 
Rate bill, and was immediately signed by 
the President: -As the law now stands, it 
ig expected to raise about $60,000,000 a year 
additional. revenue, while it increases the 
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salaries of postal employees $68,000,000 a 
year. A service charge of 2 cents is im- 
posed on all parcel post packages. 

Nicholas Longworth of Ohio has been 
nominated for Speaker of the House in 
the next Congress. Representative John 
Q. Tilson, of Connecticut will succeed as 
floor leader. 

The Senate has passed the Rivers and 
Harbors bill carrying appropriations of 
over $40,000,000. The Gooding bill to pro- 
hibit the charging of a higher rate for a 
short than for a long haul by the railroads 
was set aside by the Senate. 


| International 




















Canada—The American and Canadian 
Governments have reached agreement con- 
cerning the terms of another joint survey 
of the St. Lawrence Ship Canal. Work on 
the survey already is under way. From 
the result of this, decision will be made as 
to whether the route from the Great Lakes 
to tidewater will more practicably utilize 
the St. Lawrence or a ship canal across 
New York State. ° 


Indications point toward another Alberta 
oil boom, following the drilling in of a 
gusher in the Turner Valley. The Imperial 
Oil Company is carrying on the larger part 
of the prospecting. 

Through the Union Bank of Canada, 
Winnipeg, some very interesting data cov- 
ering the growth of the Prairie Provinces 
have recently been made available. It shows 
that the area under field crops has increased 
211.7 per cent. since 1910, and 25.2 per 
cént. since 1920. Railroad mileage has in- 
creased 4.26 times since 1900, and there is 
now one mile for every 124 inhabitants in 
the Prairie Provinces, compared with one 
mile for every 221 in the entire Dominion 
and one mile for every 420 in the United 
States. The population of these provinces 
is 4.6 times that of 1901. There are 1,016 
central banks and branches, against 182 in 
1905, assets now standing at $2,700,500,000 
against $695,500,000. 

Great Britain—The Government is will- 
ing to settle the Allied debts to England 
without holding the Allies responsible for 
German failure to carry out the Dawes 
plan, is the latest concession made to 
France. The British position has been that 
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the Allies were expected to pay only what 
England is obliged to pay the United 
States, but the new modification means 
that she will accept a small payment from 
France and the other debtors, fixed in ac- 
cordance with their ability to pay, inde- 
pendent of German payment, if the rest will 
agree to accept a percentage of German 
payment to the Allies. The new plan 
means that England would have more inter- 
est than ever in Germany’s paying, instead 
of simply occupying the position of collect- 
ing from the Allies regardless of Ger- 
many’s action. 

The Air Minister has presented air de- 
fense plans to the House of Commons call- 
ing for an expenditure of £21,319,300 (about 
$101,500,000). The House voted the 
amount. The new policy is to treble the 
British air strength as it stood two years 
ago. 

The cost of living at the end of January 
was approximately 79 percent. above July 
1914, compared with 80 per cent. at the end 
of December. A slight improvement in 
employment occurred in the latter part of 
January, but at the end of the month the 
total unemployed was 11.5 per cent. of the 
11,500,000 who are insured against unem- 
ployment, against 10.9 at the end of Decem- 
ber. 

The increase in the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank re-discount rate is expected 
to result in a similar advance in the redis- 
count rate of the Bank of England. It 
seems almost certain that 5 per cent. will 
be quoted soon. Barclay’s Bank has estab- 
lished a new bank in Rome, registered 
under Italian law, with an initial capital of 
50,000,000 lire. 

France—A loan of $100,000,000 has been 
semi-officially promised the Finance Min- 
istry by American bankers as soon as the 
budget is balanced and voted, the proceeds 
to be used to meet maturing bonds and to 
stabilize exchange rates. 

For the first time in 19 years there was 
a favorable trade balance in 1924, this 
amounting to 1,321/563,000 francs. Total 
value of exports for the year amounted to 
41,454,137,000, while imports were valued 
at 40,132,574,000 francs. 

Germany—Negotiations have been con- 
cluded between German and American 
agents in connection with settling the 
claims of American nationals involving pre- 
war American balances in Germany and 
debts owing to Americans by German na- 
tionals. There are about 2,000 claims in- 
volving approximately $20,000,000. The 
basis is an evaluation of 16 cents for the 
mark, 

The Reichsbank has cut its official dis- 
count rate from 10 to 9 per cent. with a 
reduction in rate on advances from 12 to 
ll per cent. The reason given is that loans 
and discounts have fallen from 2,373,- 
000,000 to 1,600,000,000 marks since Octo- 
ber, and circulation has decreased during 
the first six weeks of 1925 from 4,274,- 
000,000 to 3,800,000,000. 

President Frederick Ebert died Febru- 
ary 28. The Constitution does not provide 
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NORTON 





A Floor That Will Stand Up 
Under Heavy Trucking 


Heavily loaded factory trucks 
wear out floors rapidly. In one of 
the tunnels illustrated here trial 
sections were laid using different 
floor materials. After a four years’ 
test the other tunnel was floored 
with the winning product—con- 
crete with Alundum Aggregates 
imbedded iii the surface. 


Five years finds the trial section 
still in excellent condition and 
good for many more years while 
the newer section shows no in- 
dication of wear after eight 
months’ hard service. 


Alundum Aggregates imbedded 
in the surface of concrete form a 


floor that is well adapted for 
rough and heavy industrial ser- 
vice. Alundum abrasive is the 
hard, tough material used in the 
well known Norton Grinding 
Wheels. Now employed in Nor- 
ton tiles and aggregates this abra- 
sive has resulted in the most 
wear-resisting floor material 
known and one that is practically 
slip-proof. Water, oil and grease 
do not lessen the slip-proof effec- 
tiveness. 


There are other types of Norton 
Floors suitable for office build- 
ings, hospitals, schools and the 
finest of hotels and public build- 
ings. > 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Philadelphia Hamilton, Ontario 











\ pays a Pog eo regularly. Our booklet tells you why, and how you can get 
8 
select, 


rate safely through our First Mortgage Bonds on 


income-producing properties in Miami, fastest-growing 
city in the U. 8S. 
expense, no worry, Denominations $100 to $1000. Remember— 
8% eompounded will double your money in 9 years. 


Interest paid two weeks in advance, no 





Don’t put it off—write for booklet today. 

(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 
SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Raiston Building, Miami, Florida 


ior a vice-president and a popular election 
must be called to fill his place. The names 
cf Chancellor Luther and former Chan- 
cellor Marx stand out as possibilities. 

Mexico—The entire personnel of the 
National Railway Lines will become Fed- 
eral employees under a Presidential decree 
recently signed. This action will give the 
Government power to carry out a retrench- 
ment program and to cope with possibie 
labor troubles. 








‘Business Fundamentals,”” by Roger W. Babson,’ 
should be read by every business man. Price $2.00. 
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“Weak Links” 


Almost every industry requires one or more hazardous 
manufacturing processes. Such processes, unless properly 
protected, form a “weak link” in the chain of fire preven- 
tion and are usually reflected in the insurance premium 
applying to the property as a whole. 


Defects of this sort are often found where a plant has 
grown by stages. Old units, long out of date, are allowed 
still to carry some of the burden of production. Hidden 
away by. surrounding construction that dwarfs their 
size, they are forgotten by everyone except the insurance 
rate maker. 


Qur Policyholders are entitled to, and hundreds have 
Teceived, expert service on Fire Prevention. We would 
be glad to show you how our Engineers can co-operate 
to reduce the possibility of fire—with, perhaps, a material 

Saving in your insurance rates. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN: LANE ,NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ee CASH CAPITAL J 
\ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM, PAUL L. HAID, 
Chairman of the Board President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 























Short Cut to 100% Investment 


Many investors have found a letter or postcard of 
inquiry to S. W. STRAUS & CoO. to be a short cut to 
an investment 100% safe and 100% satisfactory. 
Follow their example. Write today for literature de- 
scribing sound first mortgage bonds, and ask for 


Booklet C-1511 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
STRAUS ities ene BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. Michigan Ave.,at Jackson Blvd 
New York CHICAGO 
StRAUs BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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Efficiency Aids 
Railway Income 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor “Railway Age” 


HE total earnings of the Class I 

railways in the last four months 
of 1924 were slightly less than in the 
corresponding months of 1923. Never- 
theless, the increase in their net oper- 
ating income exceeded $82,000,000. The 
increase in the net was, of course, en- 
tirely due to a reduction of operating 
expenses. 

The following statistics give the 
operating expenses of the Class I roads 
in the last four months of four of the 
last six years, the years 1921 and 1922 
being omitted because of abnormal 
conditions in these years: 


1919 (last year of Government 


GUORREIOR): 5 és.o6:0.610 css c:08 Se des $1,611,000,000 
920 (first year after return to 

private operation)............ 2,062,000,000 
MES atais ws cdpibw es Shas scans bai 1,657,000,000 
RRR ere 1 541, 000, 


It will be noted that operating ex- 
penses were $70,000,000 less than even 
in 1919, five years before, although the 
amount of traffic handled was much 
larger. They were $521,000,000 less than 
in 1921 when operating expenses reached 
their peak, and $116,000,000 less than in 
the corresponding months of 1923. 

When the jarge advance in rates 
was made in 1920 it was estimated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it would enable the railways to 
earn enough to pay their operating ex- 
penses and taxes and have a net re- 
turn of 6 per cent. on their tentative 
valuation. The advance in rates proved 
insufficient, however, and although the 
railways to the end of 1920 handled a 
record breaking business the net re- 
turn earned by them in the last four 
months of that year was at the annual 
rate of only 3 1/3 per cent. 

Since then there have been made gen- 
eral reductions of freight rates and also 
readjustments and reductions of pas- 
senger rates which, on the basis of the 
business now being handled, amount 
to approximately $700,000,000 annually. 
Furthermore, taxes have steadily in- 
creased. Nevertheless, the manage- 
ments have succeeded in reducing oper- 
ating expenses so much that beginning 
last September the Class I roads have 
been earning at the annual rate of 
approximately 5.55 per cent on the 
tentative valuation made in 1920, plus 
the investment in their properties added 
since then. 

It is an interesting fact that in De- 
cember operating expenses were $15,- 
000,000 less than in December, 1918, the 
first year of Government operation, al- 
though still $130,000,000 more than in 
December, 1917. 

An increase in railway net operating 
income has always for some years been 
an invitation for movements both to in- 
crease wages and reduce rates. It seems 
reasonable to believe, however, that the 
public has become so well educated to 
the necessity of allowing the railways 
to earn adequate net returns that it will 
be possible for some years to come to 
defeat movements, the success of which 
would prevent them from earning such 
returns. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY PRIZE CONTEST 


WE ALL 
LEARN 
FROM 

OTHERS 


NE of the reasons that the Public 

Utility. Industry has. advanced so 
rapidly during the past few years is the 
unselfish action of organizations in sharing 
their. successful experiences with one 
another. 


The establishing of proper relations between the 
Utility and the community it serves, is now of 
paramount importance. During .the past two 
years Forses has carried on contests in: co-opera- 


tion with the N. E. L. A., members in which the . 


public have been invited to participate. 


This year we propose to carry on a contest for the member companies themselves and 


award prizes for the best data and exhibits submitted. All exhibits and papers must © 


be in our offices, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, on or before May Ist, the day the 
contest closes. ForBes MAGAZINE proposes to make the award at the N. E. L. A. 
Convention in San Francisco, June 15th. Forses will bring the three prize winning 
exhibits to San Francisco and as many others of the next best as is practical. 


THE JUDGES 
Bruce Barton 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Tuomas F. Locan 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 


Puitie THOMPSON 
Publicity Manager, Western 
Electric Co. 


Louis WILEY 
New York Times 


M. C. Rossrns 
Advertising Fortnightly 


Roy DiIcKINSOoN 
Printers’? Ink 


B. C..Forsgs. 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 


CONTEST 


Opens MARCH 1ST 
Closes MAY 1ST 
in New York 


_ 
ens 


Award June 15th 
N. E. L. A. Convention 
San Francisco, Cal. 








The award will be given for 


The most constructive public relations campaign 
carried on by a light and power company in a 
local territory during the past year. 


Data Submitted: 


A. Plan of campaign and how conducted. 

B. Exhibits of all types of advertising and 
literature used. 

C. Record of achievement as indicated by 
customer ownership results, increased 
use of appliances, increased sales of 
light and power. 


D. Data indicating growth of good will. 








THE JUDGES are recognized advertising men who have 
some knowledge of the problems of the light and 


power industry, but who are not doing local territory 
work. 


THE CONTEST opens on March first. There are to be 
three awards, the winner, in addition to receiving a 
certificate of award, will be presented with a hand- 
some cup. Appropriately engraved certificates will be 
awarded as second and third prizes. Members of the 
National Electric Light Association are urged to enter 
this contest. It offers an opportunity of independent 
appraisal of the best ideas and plans that have been 
worked out by the industry up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Position of 
The Stock Market 


NDUSTRIAL and rail- 

road stocks have had a 
remarkable advance, aver- 
aging above 30 points. 
But the steady upswing 
has recently met some de- 
cided checks. Does this 
mean the top has been 
reached, that stocks are 
now being distributed and 
the next movement will 
be down? 


Should you buy, 
hold or sell? 


The latest bulletin states 
our position definitely. A 
copy free on request. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc 
25 West 45th St. New York 





Please send me Bulletin S-75 free. 























3 Forecasting 
Factors 


TO successfully forecast 
the movements of stock 
prices, factors must be se- 
lected that completely sum 
up the vital conditions in 
speculation. 


ALL of the opinion that 
makes and unmakes “mar- 
kets” is boiled down in the 
three following factors :— 


PRICE- RANGE—VOLUME 


THE scientific combina- 
tion of these factors has 
been perfected by us; and 
profitably forecasts the 
turns of short swing stock 
movements. 


TremaliSurvey 














Clip This Coupon Now 











Economic Engineering 
Bldg., F-09, Boston, Mass. 
Please send Free a copy of your digest. 


Tillman & Pratt, 
Nottingham 
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Your inquiry will never bring a salesman 
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R. W. Woodruff, president of the Coca- 
Cola Company, when asked concerning the 
business outlook in the South, said: 


“IT am not nearly so interested in 
promises for the immediate future as I 
am in those factors 
which promise pro- 
gress for the 
coming years. The 
most significant of 
these is the fact 
that the South is 
rapidly awakening 
._to the unlimited 
opportunities af- 
forded by its na- 
tural resources and 
co-incident with this development is the 
natural and stable expansion of other 
phases of business. My only fear is that 
the over-enthusiastic, conscious of this 
fundamental advancement of business 
generally, may be led into pitfalls of 
over-expansion due to some indication 
of immediate prosperity. In building for 
the future we must look at least five 
years ahead and should be careful not 
to discount the prospects too greatly. 


“In considering the immediate future 
I might say that by the first of the cur- 
rent year the South had developed a 
splendid psychology for better business 
and an expansion of business activities 
in well-nigh every direction, and Janu- 
ary justified the optimism to a reason- 
able extent. I do not believe that we 
will see any boom between now and the 
end of spring, but recent irregularities in 
business conditions have smoothed out 
to a considerable extent and the general 
buying power is undiminished. 

“Business in general in the Southern 
states was better in January than in the 
same month for any of the last four 
years, and contrary to the latter part of 
1924 every state shows a moderate gain 
in business activity and a promising 
speed-up in industrial operations gen- 
erally. I believe that the next three 
months will see general trade possibly 
10 per cent. ahead of the same period 
a year ago. 

“This would seem to be a reasonable 
expectation in view of the fact that the 
iron and steel industry is at its highest 
rate in a year; cotton mills are getting 
back to full time; the lumber and coal 
regions of the South show increased 
production and employment; agricultural 
sections are seeing their greatest pros- 
perity since the war; building is pro- 
gressing on a moderate basis in a ma- 
jority of the states; crops are satis- 
factory and winter fruits show a goog 
yield. Generally speaking, local indus- 
tries are on a full time schedule once 
more and are probably averaging with- 
in 20 per cent. of: capacity. 

“Considering some of the key states 
individually it might be pointed out that 
the cotton ‘goods industry of Georgia and 
the Carolinas has made decided recovery 
from the inactivity of the latter half of 
1924, 

“The boom in Florida is a real one and 
progressing rapidly. The current winter 
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has brought the largest influx of visitors 
to the state in its history. 


“Alabama and Mississippi report the 
largest trade for January of any single 
month on record. 

“Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Texas report the largest 
trade since 1920. Oklahoma, despite the 
conditions of the oil industry, shows a 
larger trade than in January of 1924. The 
improvement in the oil industry is help- 
ing this entire section of the country 
more than any other one factor. 


“Of course retail business necessarily 
lags behind other phases of business, but 
the buying power of the public has al- 
ready improved and I anticipate reason- 
able gains between now and the latter 
part of spring, though nothing of a sen- 
sational nature. May I again warn 
against the ever present danger of view- 
ing immediate symptoms of better busi- 
ness without at least a five year per- 
spective.” 


George W. English, of Moore, Leonard 
& Lynch, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, is of the following opin- 
ion regarding the market: 


“There appears to be no basis for be- 
lieving that the present strong market is 
nearing its end. Temporary reaction, 
such as we have recently witnessed will, 
in my opinion, merely serve to build up 
caution on the part of traders which will 
result in a sustained demand for stocks 
of real merit, with a corresponding 
diminution in the buying power for 
stocks that have been carried up in- 
discriminately with the rest of the 
market. 


“A study of present prices will bring 
out the fact that there are many stocks 
selling much higher than either asset 
position or earning ability warrant and 
these, I feel, should not be purchased 
even as speculations. In the past, new 
high records have been made by indi- 
vidual stocks in weak markets, and, 
while the general average line of the 
present market may not go a great deal 
higher than at present, still I believe cer- 
tain issues will show consistent gains as 
reflections of improved operating con- 
ditions affecting these certain com- 
panies.” 


P. E. Crowley, president of the New 
York Central Lines, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip over a portion of the 
system, said that he found sentiment such 
as to indicate a heavy business during the 
next few months at least. Mr. Crowley is 
of the opinion that a similar condition 
exists on most of the railroads. 


J. M. Kurn, president of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, believes that the gross busi- 
ness of his railroad this year should be at 
least 10 per cent. greater than in 1924, and, 
if this proves to be a fact, the net income 
should be increased by about 15 per cent. 
as the result of operating efficiencies now 
in effect. “Everything in the Southwestern 


section of the country looks the best for 


any time in the last five years,” he said. 
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All of this stock has been subscribed for and this advertisement appears as a matter of record only, 


a 110,000 Shares 
Federated Radio Corporation 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


No Par Value Common Capital Stock 




















































Transfer Agent Registrar 
American Exchange National Bank Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
New York City New York City 
CAPITALIZATION 
Authorized Outstanding 
Common Capital Stock (No Par Value) 500,000 Shares *200,000 Shares 


*This includes the 110,000 shares now being offered. 


No Bonds—No Preferred Stock 


Hon. Louis T. McFadden, President, summarizes his letter to us as follows: 


History and Business 


Federated Radio Corporation was organized under the laws of Delaware in February, 1925, for the purpose of 
acquiring a controlling interest in Rova Radio Corporation of Delaware, Equitable Radio Corporation of Dela- 
ware, Voluma Products, Inc., of New York, Radcab Company of America, Inc., of New Jersey, and Eureka 
Battery Company, Inc., of New York, all actively engaged in the radio industry. The purpose of the Company 
is to constitute a self-contained combination of the radio industry—from the manufacture of the parts used in 
assembling sets, to the merchandising of the finished goods and accessories—reaching the ultimate consumer 
through the medium of its chain stores. The business of the companies to be controlled by Federated Radio 
Corporation is established and their products in use. Furthermore, these companies have been especially selected 
from the standpoint of industrial position, merit of product and earning power. Upon the completion of the 
issue of the above 200,000 shares, Federated Radio Corporation will have $400,000.00 in cash and no indebted- 
ness, and will control the following companies by ownership of more than 50% of the outstanding stock: 








Rova Radio Federated Radic Corporation will control Voluma a gee gar § Rete Cuseras omt Bg 

patna send Essai nh . —_-— lo e outstanding capital stoc 

Corporation: gt paged we of the rating eae “ Products, Inc.: this Company, which manufactures and 

Prndtesiad = tino de arieatr be Rova Radio Corporation, operating a chain sells a loud speaker known as the “Pro- 
of 22 stores merchandising radio products fessional” and thought to be equal or superior to any other loud 

and with more than $1,000,000 of net current assets. Rova Radio speaking unit on the market. 

Corporation expects to add within the year or as rapidly as Eureka Battery Federated Radio Corporation will control 


practicable more than 300 stores or branches. 83 1/3% of the outstanding capital stock 
Company: of Eureka Battery Company, which 


manufactures a radio B battery exten- 





Equitable Radio Federated Radio Corporation will control 








= more than 50% of the outstanding capital sively used in the operation of radio sets. 
Corporation: stock (represented by voting trust cer- r : p 
nT tificates) of Equitable Radio Corporation, RadcabCompany Federated Radio Corporation will con- 
which manufactures and sells a popular priced 5-tube tuned oe gh the outstanding stock of 
radio frequency receiving set known as the “Claratone” and, in of America: nell span A Mage en 
addition, is prepared to make pa and accessories to supply the radio cabinets of excellent quality and has a capacity of 3,000 
required demand. It has in cash and net current assets more than cabinets per week, the factory being equipped in modern style 
$400,000. and having the advantages of all economies of operation. 
. 
Earnings 


Statements made by the heads of the companies to be controlled by Federated Radio Corporation and estimates 
made by these executives based on production schedules and on profits, indicate that Federated Radio Cor- 
poration should receive from its stock holdings in the above companies, excluding profits derived from its own 
operations, in excess of $10.00 per share on the 200,000 shares of its stock to be outstanding. 


Management 


Hon. Louis T. McFadden, President of the Company, is Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the United States Congress and has long been identified as a banker and manufacturer. The same manage- 
ment which has been responsible for the success of the subsidiary companies, it is contemplated, will continue 
in charge. Among the directors will be Hon. Louis T. McFadden; Richmond Rochester, Jr., General Manager, 
Equitable Radio Corporation; Arthur H. Johnson, President, Rova Radio Corporation; Dixon C. Williams, 
President, Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., and the representatives of the banking interests. 











| Federated Radio Corporation common capital stock presents to those interested in the purchase 
| of radio stock a diversification of interest in the radio industry not otherwise conveniently 
| | obtainable. Profits are not dependent upon a single branch of the industry but, on the other 
hand, the companies’ activities, representing as they do nearly all important branches from 
manufacture of single parts, assembled sets, loud speaker units, accessories, et cetera, to the 
| wholesale and retail selling of these products and those of other companies through their 
| selling facilities, cover nearly every profitable branch of the radio industry. 


| | The offering of this stock is made on behalf of the owners thereof in all respects, when, as and if received by us 
and subject as to all legal matters to the approval of ourcounsel, Messrs. Larkin, Rathbone & Perry, 80 Broadway. 
| New York. Delivery may be made in interim receipts or temporary certificates exchangeable for definitive certificates. 


Application will be made to list this stock on the New York Curb Market 


This stock is offered as a speculation. 


Price $21.00 Per Share . 
Carden, Green & Co. E. W. Clucas & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 74 Broadway New York 


The statistics and information contained in this advertisement are obtained from what we regard as reliable sources, but are not guaranteed by us. 
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15 YEARS AGO 


today 
in WALL STREET 


Foreign government 
bonds sold on a 3% to 
4% basis. 


today — 


Foreign government 
bonds may be pur- 
chased on a 644% to 
714% basis. 


Bond prices move in 
economiccycles. How 
soon will they swing 
back to their former 


level? 
Our recommen- 
dations on foreign 


bonds will be sent on 
request. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian, i2s> 
40 EXCHANGE PLAGE =~ NEW YORK. 











PROPERTY VALUE nearly 
6 times mortgage debt. 


EARNINGS over 4 times re- 
quirements for interest and 
sinking fund. 

FRANCHISES contain ex- 
emption from taxation; maxi- 


mum rates far above those 
charged. 











These and other facts commend the 
purchase of 


International 
Railways 
- 
Central America 
First Mortgage 5s, 1972 
Price to yield about 644% 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 


Circular on request 





F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Export Situation 
Generally Good 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE world’s foreign trade position 

is gradually developing those indi- 
cations of stability which have been so 
long anticipated as an outcome of the 
clarification of the European situation. 
There are many sections of the con- 
tinent in the Old World which continue 
under a cloud of uncertainty; France, 
for example, is still in some suspense 
pending the adjustment of trade rela- 
tions with Germany, and production in 
most of her important industries is con- 
sequently restricted. The same is. true 
in Belgium, where there has been a 
considerable increase of unemployment 
during recent weeks. Along the belt of 
eastern Europe and Scandinavia—a 
stretch of territory very closely linked 
economically and commercially with 
Central Europe—the situation is like- 
wise showing only gradual improvement. 
Conditions in Sweden are described as 
practically static due no doubt in part 
to unseasonable warm weather. In Po- 
land and Roumania, governmental 
finances and credit shortage are con- 
tributory to the retarding of commercial 
recovery. 


Outlook Promising 


Aside from these regions, however, 
the situation in other parts of Europe 
and in the more remote trade areas of 
Latin América and the Far East are 
decidedly promising. Spain continues 
to show those encouraging features 
which were noticeable in the beginning 
of the year. The governmental finan- 
cial position is strengthened and her in- 
dustries generally are showing signs of 
marked recovery. The same is true in 
Italy, where commercial and industrial 
activities have taken on a new spurt 
after the lapse in the latter part of 
1924. 

Great Britain, which is of prime con- 
cern to us from both a competitive and 
consumer point of view, shows opti- 
mistic signs, even though much is still 
depending upon the gathering mo- 
mentum in coal, iron, steel and textiles. 
As these get under way we may expect 
a stimulated demand for some of our 
raw materials and likewise a recovery 
of long deferred competition with our 
exporters in important overseas mar- 
kets. 

Late export figures show that. our 
sales to Europe are now running at 
30 per cent. in excess of those for the 
same time in 1924, a better figure than 
that for any other part of the world 
except South America. Great Britain is 
chiefly ‘responsible for this heavy in- 
crease; our January sales to her this 
year were more than $113,000,000 as 
against less than $85,000,000 in January 
1924. All other European purchases of 
our wares show heavy increases, though 
the gross totals are, of course, far be- 
low those for Britain, which ‘takes 
nearly half of our total European trade. 
In the case of the Netherlands, for ex- 
ample, the increase over January, 1924, 


(Continued on page 791) 
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We Recommend 


Bankstocks Corporation 
Capital Stock 
at $25 per share 


ANKSTOCKS CORPORATION 

has been organized to invest in the 
stocks of the leading banks and trust 
companies of the United States and 
Canada. 


Among these are: 


Bankers Trust Company 
The Chase National Bank 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
The National Bank of Commerce 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland 
The National City Bank of New York 
The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
Continental & Commercial Nat’l Bank of Chicago 


Through the purchase of Bank- 
stocks Corporation Capital Stock 
you may become.an investor in 
the stocks of all the institutions 
whose stocks are held by the 
mpany. 
The stock is not subject to dou- 
ble liability and offers wide 
diversification in bank stock in- 
vestments. 


Complete details upon request 
for circular F 50. 


Nehemiah 
Friedman € Co. 




















Incorporated 
29 Broadway 
New York 
Cc. E. Fenner A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
E. J. Glenny J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
* New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpoo! Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Aiter Sharp Reaction, Average Prices Make New 


High Record on Heavy Volume 


By J. G. Donley 





ONTRARY to expectations the 

market did not break below the 
support level around 106 on its reaction 
from its recent sharp spurt to new high 
levels. Rising sharply from 106 to 111, 
the market had a reaction of 5 points 
—the broadest setback that has oc- 
curred since election—but impressive 
support came -in around the previous 
low levels. The immediate result was 
a sharp recovery to the old high level, 
and after a few days of hesitation, dur- 
ing which a secondary reaction proved 
ineffective in bringing about renewed 
selling, the broad general advance was 
resumed, carrying the 50-stock average 
through 112. 

Wall Street is now about equally di- 
vided as to whether it will be possible 
for the main forward movement to be 
carried on from this level without the 
intervention of a sufficiently severe gen- 
eral reaction to clean out stale spécu- 
lative accounts. But it must be admit- 
ted that those who. have been and are 
still rampantly bullish have all the bet- 
ter of the argument in the actual day- 
to-day dealings on the Stock Exchange. 

But even the most bullish traders ad- 
mit, of course, that reactions, perhaps 
becoming more and more violent as the 
market gets higher and higher, are to 
be expected from time to time. Those 
who have been most successful in fol- 
lowing the market state their views 
about as follows: No broad general re- 
action is expected, for the reason that bull 
cliques decided that it would be easier 
to hold stocks around the high levels 
of January and February and start a 
renewed advance from those levels than 
to permit the market to become de- 
moralizingly weak. Realizing that busi- 
néss improvement has lagged some- 
what in recent weeks, pool managers 
have feared that if the market showed 
any signs of doubt there would be such 
a wave of public selling that they would 
have to take more stocks than they 
could comfortably handle. That is why 
their game has been to stand pat; and 


they are now planning to put their 
stocks through new upward paces dur- 
ing March, April and May. The best 
opinion, even among the rampant bulls 
—is coming to be that high record prices 
will probably be reached before June 1. 

Just as Washington has its radicals 
and conservatives, so now has Wall 
Street. Here is a typical statement of 
the conservative position on the market, 
taken from the weekly market letter 
of a Stock Exchange house of excel- 
lent standing: 

“There continues a strong tendency 
on the part of the public to buy stocks 
and this will no doubt be in evidence 
as long as money can be easily bor- 
rowed for this purpose, but it is no- 
ticeable that rates are gradually grow- 
ing firmer. The increase in the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank rate, while 
not in itself alarming, is significant. The 
market is setting a very high mark for 
business to attain. As yet business has 
not shown quite the expansion ex- 
pected of it. Presumably it will im- 
prove; indeed it must do so decidedly 
to justify present prices. Under cover 
of the activity we cannot but think that 
a great deal of distribution is going on; 
certainly it is hard to believe that stocks 
are being accumulated at this level. 
Rapid fluctuations and a large turnover 
present an alluring picture, but we be- 
lieve that the conservative attitude is 
the proper one to adopt at this time.” 

The writer favors the conservative 
opinion, and he has found through a 
number of contacts with those who are 
making things hum on the bull side of 
the market that few, if any, of them 
are adding materially to their lines of 
stock at the present level. They are all 
talking much higher prices and they 
believe that they will be able to put 
stocks to new high levels; but the im- 
portant consideration is that they are 
in a position where even a really se- 
rious setback would not hurt them. And 
probably there are many of the public 
following in the same position. 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of invest- 
ment opportunities that are 
presented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 


painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We accept orders for 10 
shares and upward on a 
conservative marginal 
basis. 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for F.233 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for 
Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 














100 Share or 
Odd Lot Orders 


executed with equal 
care and painstaking 
accuracy. Send for 
helpful booklet on 
Trading Methods. 


Ask for J-7 


Gisioum Garman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Market 


Movements 


N periods of advanc- 
ing prices individual 
securities advance in 
price in far greater pro- 
portion than the gen- 
eral trend. Conversely, 
during, periods of 
liquidation severe de- 
clines occur where they 
are least expected. 


It is always important, 
whether in advancing 
or declining markets, to 
obtain reliable informa- 
tion in regard to the 
companies whose secu- 
rities you hold. Prices 
of stocks and bonds in 
the long run are sure to 
reflect values, earnings 
and general business 
and financial condi- 
tions. 


Our Letter and Con- 
sultation Service deals 
with fundamental in- 
fluences affecting busi- 
ness and finance and 
applies the conclusions 
resulting therefrom to 
specific securities. 


Write for complete 
description. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





New York 


LOS ANGELES 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


Studebaker’s Strength 


HE 1924 pamphlet report of The 

Studebaker Corporation shows net 
profits, after depreciatinn and reserves for 
United States and CanaJian income taxes, 
of $13,773,869, a decrease of nearly 25 per 
cent. from the previous year. Net profits 
were equal to $7.03 per share on the 
1,875,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value, or 1.75 times dividend require- 
ments. The decline in earnings reflects the 
slump of last Spring and early last Summer 
which was felt throughout the automobile 
industry. Of greater significance is the 
statement of President Erskine that “sales 
for the fourth quarter amounted to 33,732 
cars, as compared with 22,581 cars in the 
last quarter of 1923, an increase of 49.4 
per cent., from which $4,070,190 net profits 
resulted.” He added that “sales of cars by 
the entire automobile industry for the 
fourth quarter of 1924 showed a decrease 
of 26 per cent. from the similar period of 
1923, as compared with our 49.4 per cent. 
increase just mentioned.” But the most 
significant statement in the report and the 
one which reveals Studebaker’s strength is 
this: “Gross expenditures for plant ex- 
pansions and betterments made during the 
six year post-war period amounted to 
$48,845,374, or 74 per cent. of the total 
gross plant investment, and $5,467,619 was 
deducted for depreciation during this 
period.” Moreover it is stated that “no 
important construction work is now in 
progress nor contemplated in the near 
future.” In other words, Studebaker’s 
building program has been completed. 


Willys-Overland 


It is reported that the success of the 
new six-cylinder models recently put on 
the market by Willys-Overland has so far 
exceeded expectations that even the opti- 
mistically planned production schedules 
have already had to be expanded. Willys- 
Overland preferred is evidently in line for 
early dividend resumption, and the common 
is speculatively rather attractive. 


Baldwin “Apple Sauce” 


The rise of U. &. Cast Iron Pipe from 
around 30 to 250 as the result of increased 
earnings brought about by a patented 
manufacturing process has invested any- 
thing pertaining to a new invention with 
magical qualities in Wall Street. Nor- 
mally, quite a bit of time and trouble and 
experimenting—sometimes even losses—in- 
tervene between the announcement of ,an 
invention and the placing of production on 
a profitable basis. But with the example 
of Cast Iron Pipe right before its nose, 
Wall Street is impatient of delay when in- 
ventions come to the surface these days. 
No sooner had the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation announced its new 
double-acting two-cycle Diesel engine than 
the stock was taken in hand and marked 
up some 40 points or so. As the result of 
a successful test run the corporation re- 
ceived an order for two engines of 2,900 
horse power each from the United States 
Shipping Board. And in the long run con- 
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siderable business will probably develop. 
The latest instance of Wall Street’s keen 
scent for inventions has just been demon- 
strated in the market for Baldwin Locomo- 
tive. Baldwin’s plants are running at about 
25 per cent. of capacity, and for 1924 the 
dividend on the preferred stock was not 
fully covered. But a news story gave first- 
page space to a new locomotive which is to 
be powered by electricity generated by a 
Diesel engine hooked up to a dynamo. And 
presto! Baldwin became the feature of sev- 
eral days’ trading during which the bears 
were put to rout and the quotation of the 
stock was run up 20 points. Eventually 
this new locomotive may accomplish all 
that is expected of it; but it is still dis- 
tinctly in the experimental stage. 


Cars and Motors 


If those who are looking for companies 
which are prospering because of new prod- 
ucts were to investigate Continental Motors 
they might find some interesting things. 
For instance, some of the new motors 
which are being featured in various popu- 
lar motor car models could be traced to 
the plants of this concern where they are 
being turned out in quantity. As a low- 
priced speculation for a long pull, Conti- 
nental Motors is attractive, but there is too 
much stock to permit of a sudden or sharp 
appreciation. 


Goodrich Makes Good 


Last October favorable mention was 
made here of B. F. Goodrich Co. Now 
come reports of $10.57 a common share 
earned in 1924, 


St. Paul 


On his recent visit to New York, Presi- 
dent Byram of the St. Paul was quoted as 
saying that the physical condition of the 
road is hopeful and has led the directors to 
believe that a receivership may be averted 
next June when $48,000,000 of the 4 per 
cent. bonds fall due. The January earn- 
ings statement disclosed an increase of 
$558,739 in gross operating revenues over 
January, 1924, and an increase of $748,556 
in net operating income. Net operating 
income was fully $1,376,069, against 
$627,513 in 1924—an increase of more than 
100 per cent. Regarding rumors that the 
St. Paul might seek other banking connec- 
tions, President Byram declared that such 
a move had not been contemplated, as the 
road was well satisfied with the present 
handling of its financial operations. Of 
course it is still too early to say definitely 
that a financial reorganization of the road 
will not be necessary; but it is to be noted 
that usually well-informed people in the 
Street who were recently quite sure that 
St. Paul was headed for receivership are 
now inclined to believe that the June ma- 
turity will be handled without recourse to 
drastic measures. Regarding reports that 
electrification of 650 miles of the road had 
proved very expensive, President Byram 
pointed to a statement just issued showing 
that electrical operation from 1916 to 1924 
had saved the St. Paul $12,400,000, which 
is about one-half the total electrification 
investment. 
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FTER a comprehensive survey of 

the electric railway industry, the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Information 
Committee reports the present invest- 
ment in that field to be approximately 
$6,000,000,000, or 2 per cent. of the na- 
tional wealth of the country. The in- 
dustry operates approximately 44,000 
miles of trackage and employs over 
300,000 persons. The annual payroll is 
nearly $500,000,000. More than 100,000 
trolley cars are in service and approxi- 
mately 2,500 motor busses are being 
operated on auxiliary lines. The elec- 
tric railway industry spent approximate- 
ly $262,000,000 for maintainance mate-, 
rials, extensions and improvements in 
1924, and the estimated expenditures of 
a similar character will amount to $342,- 
000,000 in 1925. 


Twelve electric and gas companies 
serving communities in Central and 
Northern New Jersey have applied to 
the State Public Utility Commission for 
permission to merge into one operating 
company. The companies operate in 
and about Lakewood, Toms River and 
Monmouth. The combined valuation is 
placed at $19,889,449, while combined 
earnings for 1924 totaled $4,110,749. The 
application is filed by the Central Power 
& Light Company, which it is presumed, 
will be the name of the new operating 
company. Practically all of the out- 
standing stocks and bonds of the pres- 
ent companies will be retired and in 
their place will be issued $12,171,500 
5% per cent. bonds, $4,000,000 7 per 
cent. preferred stock, and 58,700 shares 
of no-par common stock. 


The Third Avenue Railway Company 
of New York has just declared an in- 
terest payment of 1% per cent. on its 5 
per cent. adjustment bonds for the six 
months ended December 31, 1924. The 
interest is payable April 1. This is but 
one-half the amount due, the regular 
semi-annual disbursement calling for 
2% per cent. In the last half of 1924, 
the company did not earn enough to 
make a full payment, and because of 
the necessity of setting aside moneys 
for proper maintenance and depreciation, 
the directors stated that they felt it 
would be to the best interest of the se- 
curity holders to conserve the company’s 
cash position. Interest has been paid on 
these bonds since April 1, 1922. 


One of the probable outcomes of the 
recent aldermanic election in Chicago 
is a possibility that the municipal rail- 
way ordinance, involving $621,000,000 in 
the purchase of the surface and the ele- 
vated lines and the construction of sub- 
ways, will be passed by the City Coun- 
cil. Mayor Dever has been fostering a 
municipal ownership program, and the 
election gives him the controlling ma- 
jority in the City Council. However, 
the plan is to be submitted directly to 
the voters on April 7. Samuel Insull is 


in sympathy with the Mayor’s idea and 
has made it known that he will accept 
the Mayor’s terms of $85,000,000 for the 
purchase of the elevated property. 


Negotiations are under way between 
the city of Winnipeg and the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway Company whereby the 
company will sell electricity direct to 
the city, which in turn will distribute it 
to customers. The company will con- 
tinue to do business directly with cus- 
tomers in adjacent communities. 


The Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, which has been negotiating a con- 
siderable length of time for the purchase 
of the Dayton Power & Light Company, 
has finally succeeded in gaining control. 
Acquisition is being made largely 
through an exchange of securities. The 
transaction will result in the centraliza- 
tion of all the electric light, power and 
gas facilities throughout the industrial 
district located in the Miami Valley 
from Cincinnati north through Dayton 
to Piqua, Ohio, a distance of 90 miles. 


A rather new procedure in customer 
ownership is being tried by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, with 
the company endeavoring to sell a new 
issue of 7 per cent. preferred stock di- 
rect. to its patrons. The issue is for 
$3,000,000, the shares being in denom- 
ination of $50, and can be paid for at 
the rate of $1 a week per share. Con- 
ductors on the trolley cars are acting 
as selling agents, handing out applica- 
tions for the stock to the passengers. 
The conductors are also authorized to 
receive payments on account. The idea 
is being watched with interest by other 
street railway companies. 


Connection of power companies in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina and Virginia is expected 
to be completed by September 1. Con- 
nection between certain companies lo- 
cated in New Jersey and Pennsylvania is 
already completed and public utility en- 
gineers believe it is only a matter of 
time until both groups are tied in with 
plants in New York State. 


Negotiations are under way for the 
acquisition of the Northwestern Electric 
Company by the Western Power Cor- 
poration, which recently took over the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corpora- 
tion in California. The Northwestern 
Electric serves a population of over 300,- 
000 in Portland and nearby communities. 


The Special Master in the case of the 
Kings County Lighting Company, New 
York, hearing evidence in connection 
with the $1 Gas Law, finds that law to 
be confiscatory in his opinion. Tentative 
reports of the Special Master in the 
cases of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany and the companies serving New 
York and Queens counties previously 
submitted are of the same tenor. 
































































Service 


17 Electric Generating 
Stations 
28 Electric Sub-Stations 
7 Gas Manufacturing 
Plants— 
of this Company oper- 
ate constantly to serve 
“1 281,065 customers. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN Pre | ; 
Serving 6,000 miles— 

202 cities and towns — 
with Gas or Electricity. 







General Offices: 
72W.AdamsSt.,Chicago 


The Bonds, Preferred 
and Common Stocks 
‘of this Company are 
: listed on The Chicago 








Stock Exchange. 














































Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc. 


Convertible | 
Class “A” Stock 





BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Circular on request 


Lynch & McDermott 


7 Pine Street New York 
TELEPHONE RECTOR 7952" 
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| Ur Its Dependable 


BANKERS 
- SERVED 
BY FITCH 
are always 
able to serve 
their customers 
with depend- 
able finan- 
cial facts. 


“I like the Fitch 
Services because 
they are so easy 
to refer to, so 
compact and 
convenient to 
handle. The 
President uses 
them in selecting 
the bank’s invest- 
ments, and I use 
them when cus- 
tomers ask for in- 
formation or our 
advice about the 
securities they 
are thinking of 
buying.” 
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PUBLISHING CY. Inc 


AKFitcH, Paasinant 


PUBLISHING HUUSE: FITCH BUILDING 
(38 PEARL STREET— NEW YORK 


Beeston VJeeice * 200 Osvensnine Streeer 
Curcace Jeeice : 19 SvuTw La Sais Sraass 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Group of Municipal Bonds That Offers Both 
Safety and a Relatively High Yield 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


PAL bonds have long been ~ 


recognized as one of the safest 
forms of investment. available, taking 
equal rank with the issues of states and 
even governments, in many instances. 
This is despite the fact that municipal- 
ities are more or less under the control 
of the state governments and the condi- 
tions under which they issue bonds are 
dictated by their State Legislatures. It 
very often happens that the bonds of 
a municipality sell at a higher price than 
those of the state or even nation in 
which they are situated. 

The reason for this is perhaps a little 
difficult to follow in its entirety, but 
one feature, at least, is that no matter 
how oiten a nation may change its form 


On of the primary rights of a munic- 
ipality is to borrow: money, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which is exempt 
from taxation by any other govern- 
mental ‘sub-division, or. the national 
government itself. The greater the Fed- 
eral income sur-tax, the more valuable 
tax-exempt bonds. become .as_ invest- 
ments, in comparison with bonds the in- 
come of which is taxable. The con- 
verse is also true, that is, should sur- 
taxes be reduced, municipal bonds would 
lose some of their attractiveness. 

As an offset to the prospect of high 
sur-taxes being eliminated after the 


‘Federal debt is reduced, there is equally 


the prospect of : legislation that would 
result in a considerable reduction in the 








Municipal Bonds 


Bond Rate Due Price to Yield 
Malheur Co., Ore., Jordan Val. Irrigation Dist......6% 1935-44 6.00% 
City of Chicago, Str. Improv. Spec. Assessment... .5 1926-30 4.75-5.00 
City of Tuscaloosa, Ala., School and Street:....... 5 1955 5.00 
City of Long Beach, Cal., Street Improvement...... 7 1926-30 5.50 
Pinellas Co., Fla., (City of St. Petersburg):....... 6 1954 5.40 
City of Sanford, Fla., Road Imprv................. 6 1928-31 5.00 
City of Galveston, Tex., Street Imprv.............. 5 1954 4.80 
Harris Co., Tex., (Houston) Navigation Dist...... 3 1939-53 4.60 








of government, that of a municipality 
generally remains the same. Further- 
more, civic pride is probably more high- 
ly developed than national pride, and 
defaults for this reason are less frequent 
among municipalities than nations. 

Another considerable point is that a 
municipal government can be sued and 
virtually forced to pay its obligations, 
whereas a national or state government 
is immune from legal processes of this 
character. Consequently the holder of 
a municipal bond has a recourse that is 
not open to a holder of state and na- 
tional bonds. It is true that the process 
of forcing a municipality to pay is com- 
plicated, but it remains a fact of law 
nevertheless. The creditor must first 
obtain a judgment against the municipal- 
ity and then apply to a Federal Court 
for a writ of mandamus ordering the 
municipal authorities to levy and collect 
sufficient taxes to pay the claim. 

The term municipal bonds is not con- 
fined entirely to issues of cities and 
towns, but includes, in addition, counties, 
boroughs, villages, school districts, town- 
ships, road, sewer, or fire districts, drain- 
age districts, irrigation districts, etc. 

Generally speaking, municipal bonds 
attract two classes of investors. First, 
those seeking an unusual degree of safe- 
ty, such as savings banks, life insurance 
institutions, trusts, and individuals who 
cannot afford to assume risk, and in 
the second place, investors having large 
annual incomes who desire to escape 
payment of sur-taxes through the pro- 
cess of investing their capital in tax- 
exempt instruments. 


volume of new tax-exempt securities to 
be issued.. This can be accomplished 
only by an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, but. it has already been 
eonsidered’ in Congress, and it is be- 
lieved, in many quarters, to be only 
a matter of time until ratification takes 
place. 

Much can be said for the idea of elim- 
inating tax-exempt bonds, as under pres- 
ent’ circumstances, the practice defeats 
the purpose of the income tax. How- 
ever, should ‘such legislation be enacted, 
it would not.’ be retroactive, and any 
municipal bonds issued prior to its adop- 
tion would remain forever tax-free. 
The amount outstanding would then be 
limited and it is quite probably the mar- 
ket would reflect this by an advance. 

The issuance of municipal bonds with- 
in recent years has been in extremely 
large volume and some alarm has been 
felt that possibly the smaller commun- 
ities at least are over-extending them- 
selves. The increase in assessed valua- 
tion in the larger cities has offset their 
increase in debt and expansion there 
has not impaired the intrinsic value of 
their obligations. In some of the small- 
er communities, however, there has un- 
doubtedly been too great an increase in 
the funded debt and the buyer of muni- 
cipal bonds should examine the situa- 
tion carefully before making commit- 
ments in these issues. ; 

At the beginning of 1925, “The Bond 
Buyer” estimates the total outstanding 
amount of American state and municipal 
bonds held by the public at approxi- 
mately $11,000,000,000. «~ 
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The sale of new permanent municipal 
bonds in 1924 aggregated $1,400,000,000, 
or practically twice the amount of 1920. 
Since 1921, sales of municipal bonds has 
exceeded $1,000,000,000 each year. 

The group of municipal bonds given in 
the accompanying table is composed of 
comparatively small offerings. The bonds 
have been carefully chosen from a stand- 
point of both safety and yield. The 
majority of these bonds have been out- 
standing for some time and the present 
offerings are simply small blocks re- 




















in- 


maining undistributed in the hands of ‘ 
pt the original underwriters or other in- ‘ Buy this 


ne 


al vestment houses. For this reason, the 


prices at which they may be purchased 
le show a pede ahhh high ae a =< P f d e 
cession being made to clear up the S 

remnants. The bonds are cehensiies for re erre ecur! t \ 
either those who wish a short-term in- 
: vestment, expecting to use their funds 

*" in other channels in a year or two, or for a 
for those who want a high degree of 
safety, but at the same time desire a 
reasonable return on their investment. 

t The bonds, of course, are not listed on Safe 14% Income 
4 the New York Stock Exchange, and 
the writer will be glad to advise by mail 
those interested concerning the location 
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° Abtentio 15 <li tn seat An investor in Cities Service 
of Chicago sine: ‘The Boss st sheet Company Preferred Stock ob- 
arey abaltolg. Saitala stbChee Ga "are tains a safe income of 744%. 
being paved from the proceeds of this 

cat’ ebonleec 3h ie event" ei” Wane This security is a preferred 
ee sc Oh cele i M2 issue of one of the largest pub- 
te Pee ao oe fa pra lic service organizations in the 
Vathey Biekpintnn: Sestes sectiae dae country—Cities Service Com- 
pre tege Ming Riera oy Hy pany, which is earning, net, 
ceecial Lake tral Ueneeek. Sok three times as much as Pre- 
funds, Snmeence seme. (eee as ferred dividend requirements. 


eligible to secure deposits of state, 
county, and city funds in Oregon banks. 


Each bond bears the certificate of the An earnings statement show- 
Secretary of the State of Oregon to this . z dy si 

effect. The legality of the issue has ing the financial condition of 
been confirmed by the Supreme Court bt . 

of that State. The amount of the issue Cities Service Company, is sent 
is $400,000, with $40,000 maturing an- 

nually each January 1, from 1935 t ‘4, to stockholders every month. 
inclusive. Payment of interest 2 


made by the State of Oregon wy to 
January, 1930. ; 
Send for latest earnings state- 


= eee ae re ment and Preferred folder P-16. 

Stone & Webster, Inc., are offering a 
limited amount of Mississippi River Power 
Company 6 per cent. Cumulative Preferred 
Stock at price to yield about 6.60 per cent., 
and El Paso Electric Company 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock at price to 


ield about 6.80 . 
vild about 680 7 co te wisi’ |}] Henry L. Doherty & Company 


River Power Company is redeemable at 
115 and is preferred as to dividends and in 
case of liquidation. For the twelve months W 
ending September 30, 1924, earnings avail- 60 all Street, New York 
able for reserves, retirements and dividends 
were over 24% times annual dividend re- 
quirements on the preferred stock. Branches in Principal Cities 
There is junior to the preferred stock of 
El Paso Electric Company, no par value 
common stock paying annual dividends of 
$5 per share and having a market value of ; 
over $4,000,000., 


Securities Department 
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Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
J $400,000 
) | Malheur County 
Oregon 
_ Jordan Valley 
Irrigation District 
6% Serial Gold Bonds 


Due Serially, January 1, 1935-1944, 
inclusive 





Legal investment for savings banks, 
commercial banks, trust companies, 
trust funds, insurance companies in 
gon. 
Investment in these bonds by the State 
of Oregon will amount to 1/3 total debt. 
Bonds are a prior tax lien on all 
irrigable lands in the district, and is 
ahead of all mortgages, including those 
of Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks. 


Legality confirmed by Supreme Court of 
the State of Oregon. 


pce: a) 


Price $100 and accrued 
interest to yield 6%. 


Descriptive circular 601 upon request. 


MW BRADERMANn Co. 


60 Broadway New York 
Hanover 7044 
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Stocks 


and 


Business 


Our Mid-Monthly Letter, 
giving a terse summary 
of conditions affecting 
security prices, will be 
sent to you on request. 
We invite inquiries rela- 
tive to transactions on 
cash or margin basis. 





Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
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How to Select Bonds 


Congress and the Railroads; a Review of the Work 
of the Last Session Relating to Transportation 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


ae seatarignc securities, and particularly 
railroad stocks, have had a greater 
advance since the November election than 
any other type of securities. This rise has 
been due to the conviction that the Con- 
gress expiring March 4 would not pass any 
anti-railroad legislation and that for the 
four years thereafter the railroads would 
be comparatively safe.from further attacks. 

In connection with this, it is interesting 
to analyze the four different types of legis- 
lation bearing on the railroad situation 
which came near passing both houses at the 
recent session: 


Pullman Situation 


1. The repeal of the so-called “sur- 
charge” on passengers riding in sleeping 
and parlor cars. Formerly, anyone having 
a first-class railroad ticket and paying the 
additional Pullman charge for berth, sec- 
tion, stateroom or drawing-room, could, if 
he wished, occupy any of these for one fare. 
In the case of a drawing-room this meant 
that a passenger for one fare was occu- 
pying as much space as eight passengers 
would occupy in a day coach, and that the 
railroad hauled eight times as much freight 
to carry him as was necessary to carry 
eight passengers in the day coach. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
nas investigated this situation and by a 
vote of 9 to 2 recently decided that the sur- 
charge was justified. It found that in order 
to carry a passenger in a sleeping or parlor 
car it is necessary to haul twice as much 
weight as for a passenger occupying a 
seat in a day coach. The two Commission- 
ers who voted not to maintain the surcharge 
were of the opinion that if the railroads 
were to be remunerated for hauling extra 
weight, this should be done by the Pullman 
Company. Of course this would merely 
mean that the Pullman Company would 
have to charge a correspondingly larger 
fare, part of which would have to be given 
to the railroad company. 


Port Differentials 


2. Some Congressmen want to repeal the 
so-called “port differentials” and want to 
put all ports on an equal basis. New York 
City would like to see rates from the in- 
terior to New York adjusted so other ports 
would pay the same rate. As the matter 
stands now Boston, which is further away 
from the interior, and Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, which are somewhat nearer, 


enjoy a somewhat lower rate on heavy’ 


commodities than New York. Traffic seeks 
New York naturally on account of the 
many steamship lines terminating there. 
Steamship men figure that there they 
always get fuller return loads for their 
ships. Other ports in order to attract 
traffic must offer slightly lower rates. 

3. Attempts were made to pass through 
the House a bill which actually had passed 


, the Senate, which was to prohibit the rail- 


roads from charging more for a short hau] 
than for a longer haul. On its face this 
seems very reasonable, but when the matter 
is further analyzed such a bill would seri- 
ously upset the rate structure of the entire 
country. The section of the country which 
is mostly in’ favor of this bill is the “inter- 
mountain country,” that is the States of 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, etc. Rail- 
roads running from the East to the Pacific 
Coast have to compete with vessels oper- 
ating through the Panama Canal. In order 
to carry a share of the heavy through 
traffic the railroads now make lower rates 
to Pacific Coast points than to some of the 
intermediate points like Spokane, Salt Lake 
City, Phoenix, etc. Naturally, the inhab- 
itants of these cities object to seeing freight 
hauled through their towns at a lower rate 
than they are compelled to pay on traffic 
terminating there. They think that this is 
unfair, but they lose sight of the fact that 
if the railroads were deprived of the long 
haul on large quantities of goods moving, 
say, from eastern points to San Francisco, 
they would lose all their through business, 
on which they make a comparatively small 
margin of profit and would have to charge 
even higher freight rates than now to local 
points. Similarly, it is frequently neces- 
sary to put in emergency rates in case of 
crop failure, etc., in order to move some 
particular commodity. It is, also, necessary 
sometimes to make a low rate in order to 
in one direction. 


Lumber Products Case 


One of the best and most curious 
samples of low rates in order to 
fill empty cars is in the lumber traffic from 
the Pacific Northwest. After James J. 
Hill completed the Great Northern across 


the continent he found he had very little - 


eastbound business. He made a low rate 
on the lumber products of that section in 
order to enable the lumber producers to 
compete in the Middle West with the lum- 
ber products of the Southern States. After 
a while the eastbound timber traffic from 
the Pacific Northwest became so heavy that 
the railroads were compelled to move west 
empty cars in order to handle this traffic. 
They then found the lumber rates were too 
low to justify hauling a load only one way 
and attempted to slightly raise them; to 
this the lumber producers objected most 
vigorously, claiming the railroads were at- 
tempting to throttle the industry. These 
rates have never been raised and this is one 
of the reasons why the Northwestern roads 
are showing such a small return on the 
capital invested in them. 

4. Congress attempted to change the 
laws affecting labor and the “Howell- 
Barkeley Bill,” which came near passing 
the House, would have delivered the rail- 
road companies, large and small, lock, stock 
and barrel, to the labor unions. This bill 
failed. 

Thus are we governed!! 
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Export Situation Generally 
Good 
(Continued from page 784) 


was nearly 50 per cent.; Italy about 40 
per cent. and Spain 45 per cent. 

The Far Eastern situation in the main 
is distinctly more promising than at 
any other time in many months. The 
outlook for machinery and engineer- 
ing lines in Japan is decidedlyy encour- 
aging. There is a steady improvement 
in buying in the Dutch East Indies, 
where the first steady recovery is be- 
ginning to develop since the depression 
of 1920-1921. The same is true in the 
Philippines and India, particularly with 
reference to textile lines. 


Latin America 


The only dark spots on the Latin 
American trade map at present are in 
Chili and Brazil. Elewhere, notably 
Mexico, which is showing good pros- 
pects under the firm reconstructive po- 
licy of President-Elect Calles, and Ar- 
gentina where unusually favorable crop 
conditions prevail, there are prospects 
of much promise for American export- 
ers. Chili, on the contrary, is still suf- 
fering from the political uncertainty 
of recent months, with encouraging 
signs, however, in the marked activity 
of the nitrate and copper industries. 
Recent legislation is said to offer con- 
siderable promise for construction ma- 
terials, especially for moderately priced 
dwellings. 





What Will Spring Bring 
to Business? 
(Continued from page 749) 


March 1 shows a very good increase over 
the corresponding period of 1924.” 

No fewer than 64 corporations improved 
their dividend payments during February. 

The American people at present are in- 
dulging neither in an orgy of extravagance 
nor in undue niggardliness. Spending habits 
have been changed, in that money is more 
readily put into radios, automobiles, enter- 
tainments, vacations, and the like, and less 
freely into clothing, shoes, and other “essen- 
tials.” Savings bank deposits.are growing 
at a rational rate, and new life insurance 
policies are beyond anything ever before 
known. 

Sanity is making progress among the 
people of Europe, with the flagrant excep- 
tion of the Russians, where matters are 
going from bad to worse. Germany has 
made a promising start in living up to the 
Dawes reparation payments. France is con- 
fronted with the colossal problem of lick- 
ing its national finances into manageable 
shape. Britain appears to be nearing the 
resumption of the gold standard. 

At home the passing of the sixty-eighth 
Congress has evoked relief. The new Con- 
gress will contain fewer radicals, so that 
financial and business leaders view the 
political outlook with equanimity. The ex- 
ample set by the Federal Administration is 
beginning to have some effect upon other 
governmental bodies throughout the coun- 
try who have been levying very heavy bur- 
dens upon taxpayers. Municipal borrowing 
last month, for example, showed drastic 
contraction. 

It is logical to look for greater general 
activity as we enter Spring. 











Keeping up with 
the United States 
AN organization of the Bell System’s 


present magnitude would have been 
thought impossible only twenty years 
ago. 


Then the capital stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
amounting to $129,040,280—less than 

4 one-sixth of the amount outstanding 

now—was owned by 15,500 stock- 

holders. There were few who looked for- - 
ward to a system of 10,500,000 owned 
telephone stations and 4,500,000 con- 

necting stations, and with over 343,000 

stockholders—the system of today. 


@ 


“The People’s 
er 


The Bell System has not merely kept pace 
with the growth of the country. It has 
grown faster than the population. Its 
use has been extended so that today 
there are twice as many telephones in 
the United States as in the rest of the 
world. 


With its growth, its service has become 
more and more indispensable. 


A. T. & T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can be 
bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet “Some Financial Facts.” 











“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ne 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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MIAMI 8% 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


AFEGUARDED by the best security on earth—First Mort- 
gage liens on active, centrally located residential and busi- 
ness properties in Miami, Florida. 


DAVENPORT & RICH MORTGAGE COMPANY unqualifiedly 
guarantees the interest payments on the due date, personal 
supervision, including insurance and payment of taxes, without 
loss or expense to the investor. 


cone AE We ea ea rite 
Consult Us About DAVENE Raa cH For vt New 


Your Investments Descriptive 
MORTGAGE COMPANY J 


Booklets 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


8% 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 
GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 


Gross Earnings Net Earnings 


1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920. 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 = 11,212,482 
$1924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Year ended Dec. 31 
tYear ended June 30 


Price upon application 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. and Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 























What Stocks to Buy? 


While many stocks are at inflated levels, 
some groups are still at or below sound 
values. 


We have just outlined to our clients 
specifically, a group of stocks that still 
offer excellent profit opportunities. 


A FEW COPIES OF THIS ANALYSIS 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE FOR FREE 
DISTRIBUTION. SIMPLY ASK FOR 
F-M15. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 




















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling | 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 




















EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. 
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American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals handed 
down a decision in which it is held that 
this company has infringed patents of 
George C. Carson on devices to facilitate 
copper ore smelting. This reverses a 
decision of the U. S. District Court in 


Seattle. Company intends to appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—The beginning of a super-system of 
radio broadcasting based on the pro- 
grams of Station WEAF was announced. 
The plan involves the eventual linking 
into a permanent hookup by means of 
telephone wires, stations in 18 cities. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Earned 
$19.77 a share on common in 1924; 1923, 
$17.85. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
South Plains & Santa Fe Railway, a 
subsidiary, applied to the I. C. C. for 
authority to construct a 65-mile exten- 
sion from Doud, Texas, through Lib- 
bock, Hockley and Cochran counties, 
Tex. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Report- 
ed deficit, after dividends, of $1,479,973 
for 1924, compared with a surplus of 
$3,716,464 in 1923. 


Baldwin Locomotive Co.—Is building 
an experimental locomotive driven by 
electric motors supplied with current by 
an electric generator, which in turn is 
driven by a Diesel internal combustion 
engine. 

Central Leather Co.—Reported deficit 
of $484,307 for 1924, against deficit of 
$7,272,243 for 1923. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Earned $4.81 
a share in 1924; 1923, $7.31. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Reported deficit of $1,868,605 for 1924, 
against a surplus of $207,686 in 1923. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Started 
work of modernizing Pueblo plant at a 
cost of $3,000,000. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (of N. J.)—De- 
clared extra dividend of 75 cents a share 
and regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on the common. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Net income for 
nine months ended Jan. 31, 1925, $7,181,- 
556; same period, 1924, $5,667,176. 

Ford Motor Co.—January sales totaled 
103,022 cars and trucks, 4,156 Fordson 
tractors and 395 Lincoln cars. 

Foundation Co.—Declared dividend of 
$2 a share on the common, an increase 
of 50 cents over previous payment. 

General Motors Corp.—Deliveries of 
General Motors cars by dealers to ulti- 
mate consumers in January, 1925, were 
24,387, compared with 34,276 in Decem- 
ber, 1924, and 33,574 in January, 1924. 

Great Northern Railway—lI. C. C. ap- 
proved proposal of this company, the 
Northern Pacific, and Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Union Pacific, to operate 
joint passenger train service between 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 11% per cent., payable in 


common stock on the common stock, 
in addition to regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 a share. 

International Paper Co.— Resumed 
operations at Wilder, Vt., newsprint 
mill, closed since July, 1924. All mills 
are operating now, except those at Glens 
Falls and Woods Falls. The latter is 
expected to remain closed indefinitely. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Proposed merger with Ray Consolidated 
Copper Co. has been declared off, and 
negotiations have been _ definitely 
dropped. 

Jewel Tea Co.—Declared dividend oi 
$4.25 on the preferred. Of this, $2.50 a 
share represents payment of accruals 
and the remaining $1.75 is a quarterly 
distribution. This is first payment on 
preferred since October 1, 1919. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.— Reports 
deficit, after dividends, of $1,675,293 for 
1924; 1923, $1,768,560. 

Locomobile Co. of America—Ordered 
2,800 eight-cylinder motors from Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. to cover second 
quarter requirements for the Locomo- 
bile Junior Eight. 

Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co.—Earned $7.42 
a share in 1924; 1923, $3.99. 

Mackay Cos. (The)—Gross receipts of 
Postal Telegraph Cable System in 1924 
were largest in history of company, ac- 
cording to President Mackay. 

Missouri Pacific R. R—Senator How- 
ell, of Nebraska, introduced in the Sen- 
ate a resolution directing Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate 
the merger of the Gulf Coast Lines with 
this company. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co.— 
Earned $1.11 a share in 1924; 1923, $3.66. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.— Earned 
$12.97 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $11.79. 

Orpheum Circuit— Earned $4.29 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, $1.87. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Declared quarterly dividends of 
$1.50 a share on the Class “A” and Class 
“B” shares, which represents an increase 
in the annual rate from $4 to $6. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Port of New 
York Authority called upon this com- 
pany to open the Hell Gate Bridge Route 
to the New York Central for connections 
with the Long Island Railroad via the 
New York Connecting Railroad between 
Oak Point Yard and Fresh Pond Junc- 
tion. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.-—Earned 
$6.25 a share on the 8 per cent. preferred 
stock in 1924; 1923, $2.78. 

Pullman Co.—The House Commerce 
Committee refused to report favorably a 
bill authorizing elimination of the Pull- 
man surcharge. 

Radio Corp. of America—“Gross busi- 
ness,” says Wall Street Journal, “is run- 
ning at the rate of between $85,000,000 
and $100,000,000 this year. Company is 
erecting at Bound Brook,’ N. J., the 
greatest radio broadcasting station in 
the world. It will +e in operation about 
next July.” 
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Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Earned 55 
cents a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $15. 

“t, Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.— 
“Another unified railway system,” says 
New York Times, “this time in the 
Southwest, is getting well under way, 
according to reports. The proposed 
system will include the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, the St. Louis Southwestern, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and a part 
of the Chicago & Alton.” Earned $12.42 
a share in 1924; 1923, $7.27. 

Westinghouse-Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—And Siemens-Halske interests 
have entered into a ten-year “patent, 
experience and practice” agreement 
whereby the American and German con- 
cerns will benefit mutually from the re- 
search electrical methods of each other. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—The 
Supreme Economic Council has entered 
suit in Moscow District Court for an- 
nulment of the Sinclair Oil concessions 
in Saghalien on the ground of alleged 
non-fulfillment of the contract. Com- 
pany is also reported to have lost its 
Persian concession, the government 
claiming failure of the company to ful- 
fill terms which provided for investment 
of $800,000 and government royalty of 
from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of oil 
produced. A British group is understood 
to have secured Sinclair’s former rights 
in Persia. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal.—Called for pay- 
ment April 1, 1925, at 100% and interest, 
the entire issue of its 6s, series B, due 
April 1, 1926. 

United States Smelting & Refining Co. 
—Will erect new metallurgical plant at 
Midvale, a suburb of Salt Lake, at cost 
of approximately $500,000. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—About 
2,000 shares in the Gewerkschaft-Einig- 
keit, held by this company and represent- 
ing control of the German concern, 
were auctioned for $2,052,000. by Federal 
Judge Runyon at Newark, N. J. The 
successful bid was made by the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank in behaf of 
an unnamed client. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co.—An official 
denied reports to the effect that the road 
is selling its holdings of New York Cen- 
tral stock. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Will 
lay new cable between this country and 
Great Britain via Newfoundland. Will 
cost about $5,000,000 and will require 
two years to complete. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Closed contract 
for the sale of 2,000 taxicabs valued at 
$5,000,000 to the newly formed Knight 
Taxi Sales Co., which will distribute the 
cars throughout northeastern Illinois 
and northwestern Indiana. 





Earning statements from 30 railroads for 
January show an aggregate increase in net 
operating income of 17.7 per cent., while 
gross revenues increased only 1.60 per cent. 
over January, 1924. 


* * * 


Reports of earnings for 116 industrial 
companies show an aggregate net income 
available for common stocks of $524,904,- 
087 for 1924, compared with $555,068,008 
for 1923, a decrease of 5.4 per cent., accord- 
ing to a compilation made by Dow, Jones 
& Co. Net for common averaged 14.48 per 
= in 1924, against 16.17 per cent. in 

23. 
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Muddy power station near 
Harrisburg, Ill. of the 
Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice Company, subsidiary of 
Middle West Utilities 
Company. “. 

















towns served with electricity 
Over interconnected transmis- 
sion lines from large central stations. 
That was the idea on which was 


founded the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 


(aah oe groups of cities and 


Today, 13 years after organization, the Com- 
pany’s 23 subsidiaries serve 543,000 customers 
in 915 communities; in 290 additional com- 
munities electricity is wholesaled. Operating 
properties in 15 states represent over 
$220,000,000 investment. 


Administrative benefits have brought greatest 
efficiency and economy. These will be ever- 
increasing factors of growth and strength 
through coming years. 


The popularity of our securities is due to the 
Company’s financial strength and the essential 
character of the subsidiaries’ 
service. Our shares are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Ask your investment banker 
about our preferred and prior 
lien issues. 
































MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Our home—U. S.¥ 
Mortgage Bond 
Building 


The Choice 


of Leaders 


The great Insurence Companies of America 
are among its best informed, and mest re- 
sponsible investors; they are loaning millions 
on Detroit improved properties. 


Upon your surplus funds you may enjoy 
every benefit end security which they derive, 
by investing in United Bonds secured by 
selected, income-bearing Detroit properties 
and homes. 


Write us for details of recent issues 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CoO., LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

328U.S. Mortgage Bond Bldg. , Detroit, Mich. 





Resources 


U N IT E D py nl 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


Capital 
$1,000,000 




















We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. AdamsSt. 4568 Proadway 409E. 35th St. 
CHICAGO 
Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 




















RADIO 


Stanton’s Wireless Bulletin 
Free on Request 


Frank T. Stanton & Co. 


World’s Largest Dealers in Radio Stocks 
18 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 











Speculator, Investor 
or Oil Man! 


Eliminate Hazard Reduce Surtax 


The liquidation of a large live stock eompany 
forees this offering of 14,000 acres of unimproved 
frrigable land selected for agriculture and 

recognized oil possibilities. $5.00 
per acre. Write for particulars. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING 


























To ayer at trial. Changes ordinary 


CARBURETOR Co. 


OTHER CARS — BIG SAVING 


Wonderfui new C Carburetor. Reduces 
ine bills or. = from one-half 
So a Tecressan power of 


$0 1550 per cent. Sent on 


" Qline inte powerful. super-heated od DRY 
GAS V. R which Gresupdean. pre- 
vents une and nearly doubles mileage. 


Starts easy in 
zero weather. eee Se Write today. ‘Agents wanted 


Oept. A- G81, Rosmond Biden Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


ee perfection, or at 
least freedom ‘from all serious trou- 
bles except accidents in the traffic, 
seems to be the keynote in the automo- 
tive situation. It seems too good to be 
true, until one remembers that people 
did not find fault with horses or vehicles 
or railroads before motor vehicles ap- 
peared on the scene. The quiet may be 
deceptive. Little is heard of coming 
technical improvements till they are ripe. 


Carbon To Go 


In this dearth of exciting technical 
news, the Franklin company causes a 
ripple by sending out a news item “for 
immediate release,” as follows: 


“A recent lively discussion of the 
problems of carbon formation by au- 
tomotive engineers, and more par- 
ticularly by the power plant section 
of the Bureau of Standards, is focus- 
sing attention upon the fact that the 
pressure-air-cooled Franklin is prac- 
tically ideal from the standpoint of 
minimum carbon formation.” 


Carbon formation is an old trouble, 
which got worse with increased motor 
speeds and poorer gasoline, and it has 
almost been accepted as included in the 
price of motoring. And now the ques- 
tion of its possible elimination pops up 
again in connection with the equally 
perplexing question: “If air-cooling can 
be made good enough for Franklin cars, 
why won't it serve for other cars, and 
perhaps even for trucks or tractors 
which are normally operated at or near 
their full engine power?” 

How can the water inside of the water 
jacket affect the carbon formation, un- 
less it cools the combustion chamber 
either too much or not enough? And if 
temperature is the source of trouble, why 
cannot that feature be remedied? Of 
course, the problem of abstracting heat 
from the inside walls of the combustion 
chamber at just the right rate is com- 
plicated, but it is not hopeless. And 
thus the Franklin news item prepares 
us for believing that the trouble of car- 
bon formation will soon be overcome for 
all automobiles, perhaps including trucks 
and tractors. 

But the theory that carbon formation 
is largely due to the dust which the en- 
gine cylinders inhale, and may be rem- 
edied by air-cleaning, seems to go by 
the board if the new explanation is fully 
accepted. May the engineers and the 
Bureau of Standards continue their in- 
vestigations on this subject. It would 
seem to be about time that the public 
should find out whether it is only their 
own prejudices or more thrifty reasons 
that stand in the way of wider adoption 
of air-cooling and less formation of car- 
bon. And if this can be found out 
through the Bureau of Standards, a pub- 
lic institution, considerable time and 
some royalties to private inventors or 
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their assignees may be saved. Not that 
the saving is so important, but a really 
public invention or improvement could 
be applied without hindrance to all new 
cars. 


All the track forces of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad are now being motorized. 
Fifteen hundred handcars have been re- 
placed by 1,000 motor cars for use on the 
tracks. Each section gang can in this 
way take care of more mileage. Larger 
gangs can be taken quickly to a trouble- 
spot, if that is required. The men get to 
work in fresher condition than after 
pumping a handcar against adverse wind 
or grades, and the railroad company 
finds that it can recruit a better class ci 
men for track work on sections which 
are motorized. Motor cars are also be- 
ing assigned to inspectors and maintain- 
ers of telegraph lines, signals, and 
bridges. Only where the train service is 
of great frequency is the handcar still 
found most practical, being light and 
easily put on or off the track when 
trains must pass. 


Though Duco finish can be applied 
only by pneumatic spraying and costs 
more than paint, its great success for 
automobiles and furniture has now led 
to its adoption for railway coaches and 
street cars. The rapid drying and hard- 
ening of the Duco coats, when they are 
being applied, and the way injured 
patches can be repaired, are features in 
this chemical material which create a 
practical working economy that pleases 
railway shop managers as much as the 
qualities of the finish.d finish. 


Expanding Truck Markets 


Words of more than ordinary value 
for the motor truck industry and truck 
operators were uttered recently by G. C. 
Woodruff, Assistant Freight Traffic Man- 
ager, New York Central Railroad. The 
occasion was a convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association i 
New York City. We quote the follow- 
ing: 

“There is in my opinion enough oppor- 
tunity for legitimate expansion of the 
use of motor trucks by the railroads to 
cause the motor truck industries to 
‘Stop, Look and Listen.’ 


“Based on nearly two years of exten- 
sive and constantly extended use I am 
more than ever of the opinion that the 
use of motor trucks as important aids 
to and adjuncts of railroad activity will 
develop even more rapidly in the near 
future than in the immediate past. 1 
am equally of the opinion that the rail- 
road as such is not fitted by equipment, 
experience or personnel to undertake to 
organize and operate its motor truck ac- 
tivities, but that these might better be 
undertaken through already established 


trucking agencies on a contract basis.” 
—M. C. K. 
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UTS are comfortable, to travel in, 

to work in. The deeper they are, 
the more comfortable until you are 
obliged to get out of them. The un- 
thinking horses, following their wonted 
footing, steer the old wagon into ruts 
that are frozen and get deeper and nar- 
rower ahead. Then something happens, 
and perhaps the old wheels are broken 
in trying to get them out of their 
course. Frozen mud! Frozen ruts! Soft 
mire! These road conditions have their 
counterparts in industry, in science, in 
art, in journalism. And in labor, too. 
But here—for us who are merely hus- 
tlers in business—the question is only if 
there are ruts, miry or frozen, in cost- 
cutting, to be looked out for and 
avoided. First, what is that “cost-cut- 
ting” that we want to get clearly out- 
lined and painted so that everybody may 
take a look and decide whether he is 
concerned or not? For once we may 
step back from the canvas to see bet- 
ter if the perspective and the coloring 
are true. 


Not So Scientific 


Is cost-cutting identical with progress, 
with improvement, with enhanced effi- 
ciency, with scientific management, with 
elimination of waste? Quickly, and 
without discussion, we say No, No. 
These terms have been working for 
some time, and we already see a good 
many ruts in them where people travel 
without profit. The term “cost-cutting” 
would not have taken root if there had 
been no soil for it. It is needed, though 
a prettier one, without a hyphen, would 
have been preferable. Yet all these 
terms are akin, all aiming for profits, 
social peace, and prosperity. The aim is 
fine in all cases, but often that erratic 
human mind comes in between and 
spoils it. 

Leaping for a decision, we may put 
it down bluntly that cost-cutting, though 
it may frequently lead to action com- 
ing equally well under one or all of the 
other terms, means first of all “getting 
out of a rut.” It does not mean the 
same to all but to each according to his 
needs. If it nearly always means the 
replacing of man-labor with a mechan- 
ical equipment of some sort, it is be- 
cause people have been more wide- 
awake and less rutty in accepting im- 
provements of one machine over an- 
other than in improvement of methods. 
If it gets into “human relations,” it is 
because both employers and labor have 
been thinking on antiquated lines in 
these things and have to get out of the 
old rut before they may hope to travel 
smoothly. 

Cost-cutting gets into the machine tool 
field for YOU, if you have been using 
lathes, for example, for work that may 
now be done better with a grinding ma- 
chine. It gets halfway into engineer- 


ing, if you or your engineer have failed 
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to follow the developments in. steels, 
aluminum, bakelite, or other fundamen- 
tal materials of industry. Perhaps there 
is not anything that cost-cutting does 
not get into, if that anything has been 
taken for granted, as acceptable, while 
the world kept moving on. 

On the whole, perhaps it may be said 
that cost-cutting deals mainly with 
changes in methods, while engineering 
deals mostly with the means. It is the 
driver, and not the horses, who steers 
clear of ruts. Usually it is the execu- 
tive who must look out for cost-cutting. 


Idle Machines or Men 


Speaking about ruts, it is curious to no- 
tice how easily they are formed, even in 
new methods. For some years it has 
been the fashion, for example, among 
writers on shop management to decry 
idle machinery as a source of great loss. 
Said a speaker before the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Cost Association in January: 
“There is more waste through idleness 
of machines than in any other form of 
waste in industry at the present time.” 
The remark has been repeated so often 
without reservations that it is usualiy 
accepted, with the result that less at- 
tention is paid to waste more easily pre- 
vented. Idle machinery is of course 
usually only a symptom of failing mar- 
kets and idle workmen, and much more 
rarely due to breakage of the machines. 
The greatest loss comes when the idle- 
ness is due to lack of system or equip- 
ment, footing up from odd minutes and 
hours from day to day, and the opera- 
tives must be paid for idle time. 
If idle machinery in itself were so bad, 
great efforts should be made to work a 
minimum of machine equipment with 
shifts of men—for 16 or 24 hours per 
day instead of 8. Then the machines 
would wear out faster, too, and make 
room for improved types. Such a plan 
might indeed be very effective, if life 
could be made to serve industry, rather 
than industry serving life. After all, 
industry can probably not move much 
faster toward automatic money-making 
than the very gradual changes in the 
minds and habits of the population will 
allow. And from this point of view cost- 
cutting becomes something of an art and 
a study and less of a dry schedule. 

oe 


There is something more to make cost- 
cutting an attractive study for business 
men, aside from the fact that competi- 
tion, high wages, and the necessity of 
profits make it necessary. It puts the 
business man at the head of civilization, 
more and more distinctly, and sooner or 
later the more lackadaisical professional 
men may be shamed out of their respec- 
tive ruts. Business pays most of the bills 
and must show the way out—just as the 
whole population paid the bills for anti- 
quated industrial methods so long as no 
better methods were practical—M. C. K. 
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Are Mortgages on 
Buildings not Built 
Safe? 


Before you buy a real estate 
mortgage bond, no matter by 
whom offered, be certain that 
the building which you are in- 
formed secures it, IS COM- 
PLETED, and IN OPERA- 
TION. Be certain that the 
NET annual earnings actually 
equal the estimated earnings. 


A real estate bond “secured” 
by a building to be built, or 
one not earning enough to 
pay interest charges and give 
the owners a profit besides, 
does not give you the safety 
to which you are entitled. 


The truth about Real Estate 
Bonds is contained in a series 
of booklets we have had 
printed for present and pro- 
spective investors. It will be 
sent, without obligation, to 
those who request it. Ask 
for Series A-19. 


Mortgage Bond & Trust Co. 


Broad and Walton Streets 
Atlanta, Ga. 


























The Greatest Single Influence 
Bearing On 


Security Values and Prices 


This principle is discussed in a briet 
essay by omas Gibson. A _ limited 
number of ies has been reserved for 
distribution without charge or obligation 
to readers of Forbes who are interested 
in the subject. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 




















STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F, 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 0970 























“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make it Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Who Helps You 
Select Safe 9 
Investments $ 


E average person’s 
success in investment 
depends a great deal upon 
the character of the bond 
house with which he deals. 
Most investors lack time 
and facilities to search out 
all the important facts aud 
figures concerning a bond 
issue by which toapply the 
fundamental tests of safety 
to judge its quality as an 
investment. The rules for 
selecting a competent 
house and the many ser- 
vices it is equipped to 
perform for you are fully 
explained in the book 
“What Your Investment 
Banker Does For You,” 
sent on request. 


First Mortgage Bonds 
7 % offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us 
send you the facts and figures. 


Send name 
and address 
for a compli- 
men * : y 
copy of this 
book. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
ee First Mortgage Bonds 


652 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








FLORIDA! 


An investment field—that should 
have the serious consideration of 
everyone interested in sound in- 
vestments. 

Current booklet F.M. describes our Guar- 
anteed Bonds, yielding a high return, and 


contains valuable information on Florida; 
mailed free upon request. 
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119 W. Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 
An Association of Mortgage Bankers Should Be 

Helpful in Fostering Sounder Practices 


Maxwell 


By R. D. 


OMPETITION has frequently been 

cited as the life of modern business 
and one of the contributing factors to the 
commercial and industrial growth of this 
country. There is another side to the 
picture, however. On this side we see un- 
restrained, or, what some individvals have 
been pleased to term, cut-throat competi- 
tion proving ruinous to the industry or field 
in which it is practiced. The saving 
feature is the fact that in most cases 
where competition has gone beyond reason- 
able limits—that is, become harmful— 
some more or less effectual method of 
control has usually been evolved in order 
that the industry might continue to thrive 
and the public gain the benefit. 

This is rapidly becoming the situation in 
the real estate finance field which so many 
new and inexperienced underwriting houses 
have recently entered. Although there is 
no reliable—the writer at least has been 
unable to obtain one—list of these new 
houses they will total in the hundreds—- 
with more to come. The majority of these 
have been attracted by the rather spec- 
tacular growth of the mortgage bond busi- 
ness since 1919. The profits to be derived 
through the underwriting of bond issues 
is, of course, the magnet that draws them. 

Many of them are so eager to obtain 
desirable locations and first class prop- 
erties as security for loans that they over- 
step the bounds of all reason and make 
extraordinary concessions for them. Grave 
doubts arise in the mind as to whether 
or not these concessions will not prove so 
burdensome that the income from the prop- 
erty will prove inadequate to cover all the 
necessary requirements such as _ interest, 
taxes, amortization and other expenses in- 
cidental to a well secured loan. 


Organization Suggested 


Far sighted mortgage authorities have 
sensed the situation and a few of the 
more prominent ones, looking to the future, 
have found it advisable to consider various 
means of control. In this connection it 
has been suggested that all underwriting 
syndicates and mortgage bankers organize 
either an association of their own, or that 
the American Bankers’ Association estan- 
lish a division comprised of the firmly 
established bond houses. It would seem ».0 
the writer that this suggestion merits the 
wholehearted attention of the bankers and 
it is earnestly hoped that the not too far 
distant future will see some action taken 
to form an association or branch such as 
that suggested. 

The mere subscribing to a principle will 
not, however, be sufficient. There must be 
drawn up a set of by laws and regulations; 
these to be approved by the majority of 
the houses entering the association. It 
should be mentioned here that one of the 
important requirements would be the filing 
of an architect’s certificate with each pay- 
ment made to the borrower of funds ob- 
tained through a bond issue, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for construction 
purposes. 


The basis of a sound issue of real estate 
bonds goes back further than the con- 
struction of a building—as far back as the 
appraisal. If the appraisal is made by in- 
experienced appraisors or by someone with 
an interest in the property to be mortgaged 
there is quite likely to be many unfavor- 
able circumstances overlooked. For this 
very reason it is always best that a bor- 
rower, or the mortgage banker, have the 
appraisal made or at least verified if one 
has already been made, by independent 
agencies such as rental agents, contractors, 
banks and other available authorities. 

The over-appraisal of property is some- 
thing that must be guarded against if a 
sound basis is sought for the financial 
structure. A high appraisal will allow a 
greater amount of bonds to be issued, but, 
in the long run, trouble may develop and 
the borrower find that the income is not 
sufficient to pay all the necessary charges. 

A conservative estimate of the amount 
of bonds that can safely be issued against 
proved property would seem to be about 
66-2/3 per cent. of the value of the land 
and structure mortgaged. There are ex- 
ceptions to this, but only in cases where 
it is definitely assured that the income de- 
rived from rentals is unusually high. 


Strict Regulation Urged 


If an association is formed it should 
require that all members obtain and file 
with it a monthly statement of rental in- 
come. This would serve to maintain a 
check on over-appraisal inasmuch as the 
association could immediately ascertain 
from the statement whether or not income 
was sufficient to cover charges by a safe 
margin. It must not be forgotten that 
the conservative real estate finance in- 
stitutions require the owner of a building 
to make monthly payments to a trustee. 
These payments take care of the interest 
on the bonds and provide the funds with 
which to meet the principal or pay off 
the bonds as they become due. 

Once an issue of bonds has been floated 
for construction purposes and the proceeds 
are in hand, the issuing house should, and 
most of the well established houses do, 
make payments to the owner only as the 
work progresses. Satisfactory proofs of 
progress in construction should be fur- 
nished by the borrower. Photographs 
have been employed in many instances t» 
facilitate matters. An architect’s certifi- 
cate should be filed. Usually the certified 
statement of the architect can be taken 
as authoritative but when supplemented by 
photographs the proof is all the more 
convincing and the bond house has a pic- 
torial history of the construction progress. 

With all of the present institutions fol- 
lowing a standard set of regulations, and 
these rules enforced through their own 
organizations, there seems no good reason 
why real estate securities should not be 
as sound and as popular as those with a 
wider market. Real estate does not move, 
it cannot be taken away and as security 
for a loan there is none better—provided 
that the loan is a conservative one. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


New Slang 

The young salesman placed his sam- 
ple case on the porch and began ge- 
nially: 

“How do you do? I should like to 
introduce you to our new corn razor.” 

“You needn’t waste your time,” re- 
plied the farmer sharply, “an’ what’s 
more, young feller, that smart city slang 
won’t get you very far in these parts. 
The next farm you stop at, you’d better 
call a scythe a scythe.”—$5 prize to M. R. 
Lemley, Harrisonburg, Va. 

* * & 
Excusable 

A steward stood at the gangway of 
a ship and kept shouting for the benefit 
of the arriving passengers: 

“First-class to the right! Second-class 
to the left.” 

A young woman stepped aboard with 
a baby in her arms. As she hesitated 
before the steward, he bent over her 
and said in his chivalrous way: 

“First or second?” 

“Oh!” said the girl, her face as red as 
a rose. “Oh, dear, it’s—it’s not mine.” 
—Prize of Forbes Epigrams to A. G. 
Whitman, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

“Fe, pe 
The Philanthropist 

Wife: (with first checking account)— 
“Oh, John, the bank sent me back all the 
checks I paid bills with last month, so [ 
haven’t spent anything !”—Exchange. 

* * * 
In Conference 

Caller: “I want to see Mr. Brindle.” 

Office Boy: “He’s in conference.” 

Caller: “Hum. When will the confer- 
ence be over ?” 

Office Boy: “Right after you leave, 
sir.’—Prize of Forbes Epigrams to 
Cameron Brown, Columbus, O. 

ae ee 
In the Clouds 

Mechanic: “There’s a fellow going 
down in a parachute.” 

Aviator: “I'll see if I can hit him. It 
isn’t often we get a chance at a pedes- 
trian.” —Clipped. 

o£ 


Well Turned Out 

“Did your last employer give you a 
reference?” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t seem to be any 
good.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said I was one of the best men 
his firm ever turned out.”—Clipped. 











__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





Competent 
Counsel | 


LEANING too much on 
one’s own views produces 
bias—consulting a good 
bank restores balance — 
this Bank’s advice has a 
background of 101 years 
experience. 


THE 


GHEMICAL. 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK) 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The quarterly dividends upon the preferred 
stocks of Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared 
by the Beard of Directors on January 22, 1925, 
will be payable on April 1, 1925, to the holders 
of record thereof at the close of business on 
March 7, 1925 (the date on which the books for 
the transfer of all classes of stock except_the 
Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock will be closed for the Annual Meet- 
ing of Stockholders to be held April 7, 1925), as 
follows: Two per cent. (2%) upon the Eight Per 
Cent. Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
and one and three-quarters per cent. (1%4%) 
soon. the Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred 
Stock. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 

Dated, February 24, 1925. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Feb. 27, 1925. 
The Board of Directors of the Lae Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable 
April 1, 1925, to those stockholders of the Com- 
pany who are holders of full-share certificates of 
stock, registered on the Company’s books at the 
close of business, March 12, 1925. Checks will 
be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


142nd DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and twenty-five Cents ($2.25) per share will 
be pee on Wednesday, April 15, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, March 17, 1925. 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, the transfer books will be closed 
at the close of business on Tuesday, March 17, 
1925, and re-opened at 10:00 A. M., on April 


1, 1925 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





. Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 157 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on April 1, 1925, to stockholders of record, 
March 10, 1925, as shown on the books of the 


Company. 
C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 





Mailing privileges, $5.00; have N. Y. address. 
“International Co.,” 623 Knickerbocker Bldg., 
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This is how we do your “Bargain-hunting” for you 


N your search for investment bargains— good securities which yield a better- 
than-average return —it will aid you to deal with an investment house which 
itself is always on the lookout for securities of unusual merit and liberal yield. 
We recently offered as an uncommonly attractive issue, $1,000,000 (unsold por- 


tion of $1,250,000) 


First Mortgage 7% Serial Gold Bonds 


secured by 


Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Price, par and accrued interest to yield 7% 


The minimum appraised value of the The Hotel, which the builder has 
property is more than 2% times the. contracted to complete by July 1, 
total amount of the bond issue. 1925, is unique and beautiful in de- 


The lowest estimate of annual net _ sign, flanked by parksand fronting on 
earnings is 3.7 times the greatestan- the boardwalk and beach at Asbury 


nual interest charges, and over 2.2 Park, one of the most popular and 
times the greatest annual interest thriving resort cities of the At- 


and amortization charges. lantic t. 


Our estimates of value and earnings of this property are confirmed by ten Inde- 
pendent Appraisals—one of the Four Distinguishing Marks of Miller First Mort- 
gage Bonds. Mail the coupon promptly for circular describing this issue, with 
klet B-1006 on the Four Distinguishing Marks. 


CUT HERE— USE AS COUPON 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Please send at once circular describing the Berkeley-Carteret 
7% issue, with booklet B-1006 on the Four Distinguishing Marks of 


MILLER werré4ce BONDS 


IN WHICH NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR 


Address. City and State. 
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